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Japs Say Yanks Make 
Landing In Ryukyu Chain 





GUAM, March 26 — American 
troops, supported by an intensive 
bombardment from a large carrier- 
battleship task force, are “attempt- 
ing” landings in the Okinawa group 
of the Ryukyu Island chain, only 
325 miles south of Kyushu, southern 
Japanese homeland island, the 
Japanese news agency announced 


sociated Press reported. There was 
ho American confirmation. 

The Japanese said that the land- 
ings began at 0730 hours,on Aka 
Jima and Tokasriki islands near 
the main island of Okinawa. Later 
they said Okinawa itself was under 
attack. The assault came after con- 
tinuous aerial bombing raids and 
naval bombardments since the 
morning of March 24 against Oki- 
Nawa and surrounding islands, the 
broadcast reported. 

Tokyo radio said that a large 
American task force was in the wa- 
ters just southwest of Okinawa and 
described the fleet as containing 
15 warships and “innumerable other 
auxiliary vessels.” The Japanese 
Said the Americans tried to make 
landings in 100 barges and were 








Size Of Prisoner Haul 
Nuisance To Americans 





peltH AMERICAN AIRBORNE 
ORCES EAST OF THE RHINE, 
March 26—As the work of building 
up the bridgehead continues, 
Prisoners are getting to be a nuis- 
ance, according to a Reuter’s dis- 
perch. A young Texan was quoted 
p Saying that “there are so many 
: them that they must be a damn 
tenace.” 
bet@ny of them should never have 
<°n in uniform, the dispatch said. 
with, Prisoners ranged from old men 
h dirty white hair to arrogant 


and bad- ‘ 
Year-oug-mannered boys. One 17 


being fiercely intercepted by the 
garrison. 

Other pre-invasion aerial attacks 
by the Americans were made upon 
the southern Japanese home islands 
of Kyushu and Shikoku, Tokyo said. 

Pacific Fleet Headquarters did 
not confirm any of the Japanese 
reports. Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, 
however, announced that the task 
force under Vice Admiral Mare A. 
Mitscher, after completing its sweep 
along the Japanese homeland coast, 
last Saturday moved to the vicinity 
of Okinawa, where battlewagons 
shelled the Ryukyu chain and car- 
rier planes also struck. 

Mitscher’s aircraft, it was an- 
nounced, destroyed eight ships in 
a convoy off the Ryukyus. Three 
large cargo vessels, two destroyers 
and three escort vessels were sunk. 
Admiral Nimitz also said that bat- 


(Continued on page 8) 
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tonight. 


Rhine. 


and north of the Ruhr. 








of the Danube on a wide front. 


Rodion  Malinovsky’s 2nd 
Ukrainian Army Group moved 
westward just below the Danube. 
Tolbukhin’s troops captured the 
junctions of Papa and Devecser, 
Marshal Stalin announced tonight 
in his second Order of the Day. 
Papa, a large town, is 31 miles east 
of the Austrian border and 74 miles 
southeast of Vienna. Soviet forces 
were swinging past the important 
bastion of Gyor, for Papa is 25 
miles southwest of Gyor. 
Malinovsky’s right wing was evi- 
dently striking for the big prizes 
to the west tco. In his first Order 
of the Day tonight, Marshal Stalin 
announced the capture of Banska 
Bystrica, 80 miles north of Buda- 
pest. 
Banska Bystrica, which was the 
center of Slovak Patriot resistance 
for a time until the Nazis moved 
in large forces to drive out the 
Partisans, is on the west bank of 
the Hron River. The seizure of the 
town indicated that Malinovsky’s 
men had set up a large bridgehead 
on its west bank. 

In the far north around the Bal- 
tic, two more Red Army groups were 
fighting to reduce the last German 
strongholds in that area. 

Marshal Konstantin Rokossov- 
sky’s 2nd White Russian Armies 
were investing both Danzig and 
Gdynia, both big Baltic ports. His 
troops took the suburb of Olivia 
and were reported fighting inside 
the city of Danzig itself. They were 
also battling inside Gdynia. 

In East Prussia, Marshal Alex- 
ander Vassilevsky’s 3rd White Rus- 
sian Armies were preparing to storm 
Koenigsberg, capital of the prov- 
ince, after clearing up the area 
along the coast of Frisches Haff to 
the southwest. In the seizure of 
(Continued on page 8) 








ROME, March 26—The death pen- 
alty was demanded for the leader 
of the Lane gang and one of his 
buddies as the two young GIs, ac- 
cused of murder and highway rob- 
bery, went on trial before a U. 8S. 
‘stad court-martial here this morn- 
ng. 

Though the Lane gang had been 
charged with responsibility for a 
large number of crimes against 
Italian civilians and Allied troops, 
the defendants today were being 
tried on these charges under the 
92nd and 93rd Articles of War: 
Killing an Italian in a Roman 
cafe while holding up four civilians; 
Holding up a Polish sergeant, 
chauffeur for Lt. Gen. Wladyslaw 
Anders, Polish Corps commander 





ld wore two rosses 
Under his tunic, — s 


Death Penalty Demanded 
For ’Lane’, Gang Buddy 


By Sgt. HOWARD TAUBMAN 
Staff Correspondent 


driving alone from Naples to Rome; 
taking the general's Cadillac and 
stealing the sergeant’s personal pro- 


perty; 

Holding up an Italian truck on 
the Naples-Rome road and taking 
125,000 lire from Salvatore Starace, 
an Italian civilian; 

Holding up and stealing the MP 
brassard and pistols from two MPs. 

Lane himself, whosc real name is 
Werner E. Schmiedel, is also facing 
a charge of being AWOL from the 
2nd Replacement Depot. The formal 
charges against him did not men- 
tion his leadership of a gang of 
criminals nor his prison break be- 
fore Christmas nor the dramatic 
manner in which Allied police offi- 
cials caught him in a raid on a 


MOSCOW, March 26—The Red Army intensified its drive | 
toward Bratislava and Vienna today, with advance units reaching |t0 be moving ahead through con- 
within 30 miles of the Austrian frontier. Two Soviet army groups fused Nazi troops with details be- 
were smashing at the German defenses in western Hungary south |ing withheld for security reasons. 


; SHAEF, March 26—United States 3rd Army forces entered the southern out- 
skirts of the large industrial city of Frankfurt-am-Main, 17 miles east of the Rhine 


Early reports indicated that Lt. Gen. George S. Patton's troops were meeting 
with little opposition as they advanced on the city which, with its prewar population 
of more than 500,000, would give the Allies their greatest prize thus far east of the 


Reports of sensational gains also were coming from U. S. 1st Army troops in 
the Remagen bridgehead sector and units of the 21st Army Group east of the Rhine 


Two U. S. lst Army columns were reported to have broken out of the eastern 


Soviet Columns 30 Miles 
Away From Austria Lin 


*bulge of the Remagen 


jbridgehead beyond the six- 
jlane super highway running 
‘from the Ruhr to Frankfurt, 


e ‘and to have driven 22 and 


16 miles respect#ely to the 
least. 
| The ist Army forces were said 


|Presumably, however, the break- 


Marshal Feodor Tolbukhin’s 3rd Ukrainian Army Group was through would have occurred south 
advancing rapidly at the rate of about 12 miles a day west of the of the Sieg River and a 22-mile ad- 
northern tip of Lake Balaton, while the left wing of Marshal |vance there would have brought 


ithe American forces to within 80 
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Italy Front 
Has Larger 


miles of Kassel. 

This city in central Germany 
with a prewar population of 217,000 
sits on both sides of the Fulda 
River, a tributary of the Weser. 
Railways connect the city with all 
sections of Germany. 

The Ist Army breakthrough, 
|coupled with the 3rd Army drive on 








Se 
By Sgt. STAN SWINTON 
Staff Correspondent 
WITH THE 5TH ARMY, March 





Allied Role | 


|Frankfurt and advances to Hanau 
on the Main, ten miles to the east, 
threatens to envelop a sizeable sec- 
tion of Germany south of the Ruhr 
and east of the Rhine. 

To the north of the Ruhr, Field 





26—While limited activities of the; Marshal Sir Bernard L. Montgom- 
5th and 8th Armies quite naturally |¢Ty’s American, British and Cana- 
remain overshadowed by the his-/|dian troops also were moving out 
toric battles raging east of the |! advances which, a Reuter’s dis- 
Rhine, there are significant indi-|Patch said, were governed almost 


cations that the southern front re-|¢Mtirely by the speed with which 
cently may have assumed a larger 
role in Allied High Command cal- 
culations in the opinion of qualified 
observers. 
Both Lt. Gen. Lucian K. Trus- 
cott Jr.’s recent pledge that his 5th 
Army will again assume the offen- 
Sive and the smashing assault 
launched in Hungary by Marshal 
Feodor Tolbukhin’s 3rd Ukrainian 
Army Group tend to substantiate 
this view. 
Persistent reports that the Nazi 
high command plans a last ditch 
stand in the forested mountains of 
southern Germany and Austria 
form the basis for such speculation. 
This projected core of resistance is 
said to include the industrial cen- 
ters of northern Italy, which would 
supplement immense caches of war 
material already in readiness. 
Waffen SS divisions made up of 
the most fanatic German soldiers 
would defend the inner fortress. 
Decreasing mention of SS units in 
German high command communi- 
ques lends credence to reports that 
they are bei:g conserved for just 
such a purpose. 

Within the perimeter of moun- 
tain defenses the Nazi hierarchy— 


(Continued on page 8) 


15th AAF Gives Support 
To Tolbukhin's Offensive 


MAAF H@Q., March 26—Escorted 
15th AAF Liberators and Fortresses 
today were out in direct support of 
Marshal Tolbukhin’s Hungarian of- 
fensive. 

The big bombers attacked rail 
yards in Hungary and Austria, 
bombing through heavy haze with 
fair to good results. According to 
early reports the only flak en- 
countered during the day was at 
Szombathely, 70 miles south of Vi- 
enna. 

Mustangs had a field day straf- 
ing areas near Vienna and in 
Czechoslovakia, with preliminary 
reports showing 31 locomotives de- 
stroyed, and five FW-i190s_ shot 














in Italy, while the sergeant was 


(Continued on page 8) 


the troops could go forward. 

The 30th Infantry Division of the 
U. S. 9th Army pushed through tho 
Hunxe Forest southeast. of Wesel to 
drive five miles beyond Dorsten 
along the Lippe River. Dorsten is 
about 16 miles east of the Rhine and 

(Continued on page 8) 


Lloyd George Dies 
After Long Illness 


LONDON, March 26—David Lloyd 
George, Britain's World War I 
prime minister and leader in Brit- 
ish political life for more than a 
half-cerftury, died in his sleep to- 
night after a lingering illness. He 
was 82 years old. 

Ill since he returned from the 
House of Commons in the 1930s 
after 54 years of service in that 
legislative body, his condition be- 
came critical on March 26, when 
his physicians described his strength 
as gradually failing. 

Known as the “Grand Old Man of 
British Politics” and as “The Man 
Who Won World War I,” David 
Lloyd George was raised by King 
George to the Earldom of Dwyfor 
last Jan. 1 in recognition of his 
many years of national service. As 
an earl, he held a seat in the House 
of Lords, a body his early parlia- 
mentary battles threatened to de- 
stroy. 

Born at Manchester Jan. 17, 1863, 
the veteran statesman had started 
out to become a lawyer but found 
himself at the age of 27 in the 
House of Commons, beginning a 
career which distinguished him for 
his audacity and pungency of ut- 
terance and his willingness to bolt 
his party to support what he be- 
lieved right. His career saw many 
of the social reforms of Great Brit- 
ain accomplished, including na- 
tional health and unemployment in- 
surance, and many agricultural re- 
forms. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
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Some Made It, Some Didn't, 
But The 17th Airborne Landed 





By Set. ED CLARK 
Stars and Stripes Writer 


EAST OF THE RHINE WITH THE 17TH AIRBORNE DIVISION, March 24 (Delayed)—It’s 
hard to describe adequately a glider landing particularly when it’s made smack dab in the heart 
of enemy territory with fighting going on all about. Too much happens too fast. 

Some lucky gliders and their crews made it without a scratch. Many others, riddled and 
smashed with ack-ack and torn by artillery and small arms fire as they hit the ground, became 


charred and burned out funeral 


pyres 


ee Lying on their bellies near what remains of their gliders, while machine gun, mortar and 
small arms fire rakes the farmyard landing fields, the lucky ones can briefly see what happens 


or has happened to their less? 


fortunate comrades. What they 
see is not pleasant. To the left, 
one glider ripped through and 
through with ack-ack fire, 
crashes nose deep into the 
loamy earth. Not a man comes 
out. : 

In a few seconds the fire started 
by tracers roars through the fabric. 
The framework crumbles over and 
what used to be a glider joins the 
rest of the smoldering and charred 
wrecks. Then the lucky ones look 
up trying desperately to land before 
another hit finishes them. 


DANGEROUSLY CLOSE 


Other gliders come winging dan- 
gerously close to the ships and men 
already on the ground. The new 
arrivals smash through fences, 
wheel through wires, crash into 
grounded ships. One loses a wing 
as it collides with a telephone pole. 

Men who are unhurt tumble out 
of the last ships. There are a few 
calls for medics, but not much that 
can be done about them. Despite 
the losses, the number of. glider 
troops on the field and those nearby 
gradually increases. 

Those who have made it now have 
the job of trying to reach their pre- 
arranged assembly point. Most of 
the men belly-crawl toward what 
they think is the right road. Some 
not so wary stand up and try to run 
for it. They are wrong and pay for 
their error with death by snipers’ 
bullets at the road. 

Those still left check with others, 
ask for this or that, and want to 
know where Captain Jones is, or 
“If Joe Blow made it OK.” 

They start to flush the Krauts out 
of the farmhouse strongpoints and 
the nearby gun positions. Many 
prisoners are taken, Many Krauts 
are killed but still sniper fire con- 
tinues. Finding them is like finding 
a needle in a haystack which is 
probably where they are. Nobody 
bothers about them for a while and 
just goes ahead fast, shooting low. 

PANTS SHOT OFF 

There are a lot of chutes down 
the road. Some are free, the others 
have men still in the harness. They 
are the paratroopers. A couple of 
others find a friend with his pants 
shot off but he 1ad made it to a 
hole. He hadn’t had time to unlock 
his harness but had fired a few 
rounds before dying 

German ack-ack opens up from 
across the fields and Liberators 
come swooping in at 50 feet, para- 
chute loads of supplies breaking out 
of their bomb bays, easier to hit 
than ducks. The big ships don’t 
give a damn about what’s coming 
at them. One of them crashes, burns 
quickly and brightly. 

It’s getting late in the afternoon, 
but outfits are beginning to find 
each other and learn that rough as 
it looked many are still living. 
Almost happy, a few smile and call 
out to each other. Then they dig 
holes for the night. : 


Japanese Fight Furiously 
30 Miles From Mandalay 


KANDY, Celyon, March 26—The 
Japanese were reported today to be 
fighting with determination around 
Kyaukse, 30 miles south of Man- 
dalay, a rail and road town which 
they appeared anxious to hold as 
long as possible. 

Troops of the 3rd Corps of the 
British 14th Army were two miles 
from Kyaukse, Reuter’s reported. 

. Other British units captured Myit- 
tha on the main railway line, 12 
miles south of Kyaukse, the South- 
east Asia Command announced. 

Throughout this region from 
Mandalay, 80 miles south to Meik- 
tila, the Japanese were cut into 
various small pockets. 





Davis In London 


LONDON, March 26 (AP)—El- 
mer Davis, OWI chief, arrived in 
London today. The purpose of his 
visit was not immediately disclosed, 
but his arrival coincided with the 
crumbling of German resistance 
along the western front and re- 
ports that the OWlT’s. postwar 
foreign activities might be taken 
over by the State Department. 











~ East Of The Rhine 





COLOGNE, March 26 (AP)— 
Rhineland thousands of Germans 
stand patiently in long lines, wait- 
ing to sign on the dotted line and 
to be fingerprinted. 

Mass registration will show how 
many Germans are passing under 
the rule of the Allied Military Gov- 
ernment. 

The docile crowd’s greatest fear is 
that vengeful Hitler will turn the 
V-weapon on them for yielding to 
a foreign authority, and their fond- 
est hope is that fighting will be 
brought to an end somehow so they 
will be able to do their spring plant- 
ing and sweep up the debris of 
thousands of smashed villages. 

The Germans’ passion for order- 
liness will be stretched to the ut- 
most to make the desolate country- 
side tidy. 

Few seem to be concerned over 
the possibility that the German 
ground forces may come back across 
the Rhine. The impressive display 
of American military power guaran- 
tees against that. 

Everybody seems to have heard 
about Hitler’s remark that the last 
few days of war would be terrible. 
Rhineland Germans suspect that 
he meant them. 

Rhineland Germans have exag- 
gerated notions of the effectiveness 
of German V-weapons, and believe 
the Nazi propaganda story that 
western European cities have been 
devastated to the extent of their 
own. 

Registration catches some Nazis 
with dubious records who are held 
for closer scrutiny. 

Of course there are Nazis about. 
but guileless persons would not 
know it talking to these people. 

The unanimous answer in dozens 
of separate conversations is that the 
war is lost and that, while the 
price is high, it is almost worth it 
to be rid of Hitler. 

Many of them make long explana- 
tions of how they helped Frenchmen 
and Poles and of how they are 
friendly with some Englishmen in 
Manchester. But the fact remains 
that there is foreign perfume, cloth- 
ing and chocolate in their homes— 
loot of the conquerors. 

——O— 
ROCKET IN THIGH 


WITH THE U. S. VII COk?PS, 
Germany, March 26 (AP)—Di- 
rected by a bomb disposal officer, 
an Army surgeon successfully re- 
moved an unexploded rocket from 
a soldier’s thigh. 

The soldier was struck during 
the test firing of a captured 
weapon. The projectile buried it- 
self deep in the flesh about seven 
inches above the knee. The main 
explosive charge had been re- 
moved, but the rocket still held 
a charge strong enough to have 
blown off the leg. 

Gently the soldier was lifted 
into an ambulance which crept 
to the hospital at snail’s pace. 

An X-ray examination disclosed 
that the rocket was stuck against 
the bone. The bomb disposal of- 
ficer accompanied the surgeon 
into the operating chamber and 
used the X-ray in directing where 
to make the incision. The bomb 
disposal man carried the projec- 
tile away as a souvenir. 

—o— 

GAME OF CHANCE 
WITH BRITISH 2ND ARMY, 
March 26 (UP)—The RAF wing 
commander was shot down during 
the battle of the crossing of the 
Rhine. He managed to make a 
landing on an island just at the 
edge of the river. 

A German popped his head out 
of a dugout and said: “Well, what 
do you think about surrendering?” 
He then invited him inside and 
they played cards for a couple of 
— while the battle raged around 

em. 

Then the argument about sur- 
render began, with the German offi- 
cer finally saying, “Well, I shall 
have to take you to Wesel.” 

“But we have already . captured 
Wesel,” the Britisher replied. 





“Oh, I see.” said the German, 


Throughout American-occupied|/y 





“then in that case I surrender to 
ou ” 


They gave the RAF officer a bed 
and in the morning he paddled a 
canoe back across the Rhine and 
called to some Scottish troops on 
the west bank: “I just came over 
to ask you to come and get my 
prisoners.” 

There were 120 of them. 

—o-———- 


IKE PRAISES 1ST 

WITH THE U. S. 1ST ARMY, 
March 26—General Dwight D, Eis- 
enhower, Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, commending the U. S. Ist 
Army for its Remagen bridgehead 
action, said today that “I expect 
them to lick everybody they come 
up against. They did it all the way 
across France and I see no reason 
why they should stop on the road 
to Berlin.” He visited with lst Army 
troops on the bridgehead on the 
east bank of the Rhine. 


—o——_ 
NO ORDERS 
WITH THE 1ST ARMY, March 
26—A lean, grey-haired com- 


mander of one of the Ist Army 
tank outfits which advanced nine 
miles yesterday said that it was 
an all-out push as fax as his out- 
fit was concerned. 

"We haven't been given any or- 
ders,” he told an Associated Press 
correspondent, "and we don’t in- 
tend to slow up until we put on 
the brakes to keep from skidding 
into Berlin.” 


—— 


COMMANDS XVIII 

SHAEF, March 26—Maj. Gen. 
Matthew B. Ridgway, who as com- 
manding general of the U. S. 82nd 
Airborne Division led his outfit in 
the Normandy landings, was iden- 
tified today as being in command 
of the XVIII Airborne Corps in the 
2lst Army Group sector east of the 
Rhine. 


Lloyd George Dies 
After Long Illness 


(Continued from page 1) 


ten months of World War I, he 
was soon placed in charge of Brit- 
ain’s munitions production, then 
promoted to head the war minis- 
try, and in 1916 was made prime 
minister—a position he held until 
1922. 

As a war leader, he vigorously 
fought for a supreme command for 
the Allied military forces, and fi- 
nally succeeded in the selection of 
Marshal Foch for that command. 

In the peace talks that followed 
the war, he was one of the “Big 
Four” of Versailles, the others being 
President Wilson, Georges Clem- 
enceau and Vittorio Orlando. He 
generally supported Wilson in crises 
during the discussions. 

When the crisis came over accept- 
ance of the League of Nations plan 
for the Treaty of Versailles and 
Wilson threatened to leave the con- 
ference unless the League Cov- 
enant be placed first in the treaty, 
Lloyd George saved the day by sup- 
porting the American President. 

Years later, he declared that the 
United States abandonment of the 
League of Nations was the greatest 
mistake made after World War I. 

After: retiring from the Prime 
Ministership in 1922, Lloyd George 
visited the United States and Can- 
ada. At 70, he announced he was 
“done with leadership” but would 
continue to give his advice “whether 
wanted or not because it is my duty 
to. place my experience at the serv- 
ice of the country.” At 72, he 
stumped the country for a new deal 
to cure Britain’s ills, wrote news- 
paper articles. — 

His “War Memories,” published in 
1933, is one of the best source books 
- British participation in the 1914- 

war, 
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Allied PWs Endangered — 
By Speed Of Rhine Attack 


BERNE, Switzerland, March 26 (AP)—Fear for the ultimate 
safety of Allied war prisoners and conscripted foreign workers in 
Germany increased as the Allied smash across the Rhine started 


the greatest wave of defeatism 
Germany. 
The International Red Cros: 


and despair yet recorded in Nazi 


Ss has lost contact with hundreds 


of thousands among over 15,000,000 prisoners working in Ger- 


+many. Thousands have been 





Pone Pius Receives 
100 Yank Soldiers 


ROME, March 26—Stressing the 
importance of spiritual values and 
the necessity of living at all times 
close to God, His Holiness Pope 
Pius XII yesterday received more 
than 100 American soldiers in an 
almost unprecedented private audi- 
ence in his private chambers at the 
Vatican, it was announced today 
by the Rome Area Allied Command. 
Only on very rare occasions are 
such large groups received by the 
Pontiff. 

The group of Catholic men were 
those who had attended a week- 
long mission held at Santa Sus- 
anna’s American Church, which 
culminated Sunday morning with 
a Solemn High Mass celebrated 
by His Eminence Nicola Cardinal 
Canali, president of the Pontifical 
Commission. The Very Rev. Bede 
Hess, OFM, Conv, of Rome, N. Y., 
delivered the final sermon Sun- 
day. Father Cornelius F. Cahill, 
Rome Area Allied Command chap- 
lain, also spoke to the men. 

Three American soldiers, con- 
verts to the Catholic Church, re- 
ceived their first Holy Communion, 
and nine others received the Sac- 
rament of Confirmation. At the 
conclusion of the Mass, the Rome 
chapter of the Holy Name Society 
held a Communion breakfast at the 
Grand Hotel for those who at- 
tended the mission. 


Hungary's Ex - Premier 
Reported Slain By Nazis 


LONDON, March 26 (AP)—Hun- 
gary’s ex-premier, Dr. Nicholas 
Kallay, has been killed by the Ger- 
mans, according to the Moscow 
radio which quoted Budapest press 
reports. Kallay is supposed to have 
been killed in prison at Sopron, a 
town on the Hungarian-Austrian 
frontier to which the Szalasi Gov- 
ernment moved when the Russians 
besieged Budapest. 

Kallay, aged 58 and a veteran 
politician, was deposed when the 
Germans occupied Hungary in 
March, 1944, and installed a Quis- 








ling regime. 


rescued by the Russian advance 
and others escaped during the 
push across the Rhine, but the 
real fate of many others will not 
be known until long after the 
war ends. 

Apart from the normal prisoners 
there are also big names who may 
play the part of hostages — Leon 
Blum, Daladier, Herriot, Schusch- 
nigg of Austria, Stalin’s son, etc. 

The Swiss weekly paper “Sie und 
Er” said: “Now that Germany's 
total collapse seems imminent, the 
whole world is beginning to tremble 
for the fate of these hostages. Al- 
ready the fate of prisoners of wal 
in Germany 'is disquieting.” ’ 

But the mass of the Germal 
people themselves have lost hope 
and wait only for the war's end, 
frontier reports generally agree. 
Fear of the Nazis and the Gestapo 
is still so strong that few serious 
Allied observers look for any red 
revolution or effective public dem- 
onstration. 

It appeared more likely that 4 
breakdown of the Nazi organization, 
spreading confusion and _ chad, 
‘would be the most effective facto 
behind the front in bringing about 
an apathetic surrender. 


Eisenhower, Montgomery 
Thanked By King George 


LONDON, March 26 — — 
George VI today sent telegrams © 
thanks to General Dwight D. Eisel* 
hower, Supreme Allied Commander 
and to Field Marshal Sir Bernard 
Montgomery, 2lst Army Grow 
Commander on the “triumphal 
passage of the Rhine.” ing 

To General Eisenhower, the . 
said: “Armies of the Allies #. 
across the Rhine, a military achiev 
ment of incalculable significan® in 
the whole world. On behalf of 4 oa 
the British Empire and Come 
wealth, I would express my ae 
tude to all those in all services Ce 
have won this great and slo" 
victory.” er, 

To Field Marshal Montsom 
the King said: "To you person, 
and to ail in the 21st Army Gio". 
'T send my warmest congratulat) 
on the outstanding success 0% » 
irecent operations.” 
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Tuesday, 


MPs KNOW CURFEW HOUR 


‘jand wants.” 


In spite of Mayor Fiorello La Guardia’s defiance of the 
nationwide midnight curfew on entertainment, military per- 
sonnel visiting New York’s hot spots will positively abide by 
the midnight deadline, as these MPs on patrol indicate. Here 
at the Russian Yar on West 52nd Street, MPs leave after a 


quick look-see. 


(Acme) 





Sanctions System Instituted 


By U.S. For Curfew Violators 


“i jobs,” the Legion said. 


ClO Echoes Legion 
Request For Action 
On Postwar Workers 


WASHINGTON, March 26 (ANS) 


ii—The CIO today added its voice 


to that of the American Legion in 


-icalling for immediate action on the 


postwar “jobs for all” program. 
The Legion said earlier that the 


‘jcountry must hire veterans first 


when the fighting is over, but it 
added “there must be a job for every 
man and woman seeking one.” 

“We must provide 55-million 


CIO President Philip Murray said 


the United States has enough pro- 
ductive capacity to provide postwar 
jobs for everyone. 


ventory of public and private re- 
sources for “supplying our needs 
This should be done, 
he said, by local, state, and regional 


plans. 

Murray said he did not “pretend 
to know all that is required” to 
produce jobs for all, but industry, 
agriculture, labor and government, 
he said, should “begin to work to- 
gether to find out.” He called for 
an agreement on “an orderly recon- 
version plan to go into effect on 
V-E Day,” a general wage increase 
before V-E Day and an agreement 
on “a reconversion plan after V-E 
Day.” 

Murray suggested the Office of 
War Mobilization advisory commis- 
Sion be strengthened “so that it 
may take the lead in developing a 
national program.” The proposals 
will be submitted to War Mobilizer 
James F. Byrnes. 

Both the CIO and the American 


in a message to all CIO unions that ' 


“We shall need first to make up| 
_Jour minds to use it,” he added. 
Murray proposed a nationwide in- 


committees whose work would be}; 
coordinated by a federal bureau of|]3 


SITS PRETTY 


S S 
SN . QQ w.""FE eo 


Taking her idea from the 
Indians, Mrs. Jesse Hubbard 
rigged this papoose carrier for 
her infant and now shops in 
Washington on foot without 
worrying about the moppet. 

(Acme) 





High Court Seeking 
Coal Issue Solution 


WASHINGTON, March 26 (UP 


President Postpones 
Promised Reports 
Of Food Shortages 


WASHINGTON, March 26 (UP)— 
President Roosevelt is expected to 
explain America’s food situation to 
the nation later this week, after his 
explanation, which was scheduled 
for Friday, was postponed, it was 
announced in Washington today. 

Meanwhile, a special Senate Com- 
mittee planned to start an investi- 
gation of the current and expected 
food shortages immediately, as both 
the Treasury Department and the 
OPA stepped up their drive against 
the black market in order to make 
sure that all meat goes into legiti- 
mate channels. 

War Food Administrator Marvin 
Jones told a United Press corre- 
spondent that there are 80,000,000 
head of cattle on the ranges but 


‘/refused to speculate on why they 


are not marketed. 

A leading meat packer explained 
to Congress last week that the 
cattle weren’t sold because of OPA 
ceilings which are too low for profit, 
while a U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
publication blamed the Govern- 
ment for disregarding the facts. The 
publication said: “The shortage is 
a pay-off for the long, continued 
disregard of the basic conditions for 
continued production and adequate 
supplies.” 

Jones reiterated that “nobody is 
going hungry in this country,” but 
added, “after the fall of Germany, 
food requirements in the liberated 
countries will be prodigious.” He 
also warned that the number of 
prisoners of war who must be fed, 
is steadif’ growing. 


Slow Taper-Off Seen 
After Nazis’ Defeat 


NEW YORK, March 26 (ANS)—The Federal War Agencies 
stepped into the muddled curfew situation today with a system 
of sanctions designed to force the nationwide observance of the 
midnight curfew. New York’s Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia, how-| 
ever, stood by his “hour of tolerance’—the 1 AM curfew. 

Bars, night spots and small joints, who were settling their 


) 
—Soft coal operators and miners 
today are closely watching the Su- 
preme Court session for a possible 
solution to the technical point of 
the law which has been the factor 
in deadlocking negotiations. 


Legion agreed nothing effective had 
been done thus far about the post- 
war employment problem. 


. 
ck 


BABY CARE 
WASHINGTON, March 26 (ANS) 


ltimate 


losing time for themselves, remembered the Army’s ban on mili- 


ary personnel remaining 
ight spots after midnight. 


ia ——___— 











—AN extension of maternity and 
infant programs to cover the wives 
of veterans’ widows and infants 


The court ruled last year that 
iron ore miners must receive 
portal-to-portal pay under the 
Federal Wage Hour Act, but coal 





WASHINGTON, March 26 (AP) 
—A grim resolve to flatten Japan 
today accompanied Washington’s 
attitude over the victory prospects 
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Waste, the WPB can bar the 
‘tablishment from obtaining these 
ritical items which are necessary 
continued operation. 


ENTER OPA 


Street put up a squawk when 
from bg in and chased all 
hdisturbed. ar but left the sailors 
in there was no Shore Patrol 
stort the civilian beefed to the 
cred Management and was 
led th, to the sidewalk. Then he 
id hie <2-Y COPS who told him to 
¥ Pawn business. Finally the 
i time | WS called in, but by 
i che.q “M had arrived, the bar 

‘sed and the gobs were gone. 


Russia by way of a Black Sea port 
have reached their destination, 
Crowley said. 

In comparison with the Persian 
Gulf route, the route through the 
Mediterranean and on to the Black 


Totals of Lend-Lease materials 
supplied by the U. S. to Russia 
through January 31 include 12,709 
combat vehicles, 1,821 ordnance 
service vehicles, 355,059 trucks, 301,- 
842 tons of explosives, 157,000 guns 
and mortars of various types, 701,- 
400 tons of chemicals, 3,832,985 tons 
of foodstuffs and nearly 1,000,000,000 
dollars worth of machinery and 
equipment. Total tonnage shipped 
to the Soviet since Lend-Lease went 





into effect is 15,770,000 tons. 


to determine whether a guaranteed 
annual wage is feasible for all 
American workers, announced that 
research would begin today. 

The Committee will create a 
permanent staff of economists to 
assemble facts regarding guaran- 


Wound 


NOGALES, Ariz., March 26 (ANS) 


never, but Charles B. Perry, 84, re- 
ceived a Purple Heart Medal from 
the War Department yesterday. 
Perry was wounded July 2, 1898, in 
the Spanish-American War, Battle 
of San Juan Hill, when he was serv- 
ing as a private in the 1st Volunteer 





—Perhaps it is better late than] 





Cavalry Regiment. 


Barry Fitzgerald (left), Ingrid Bergman and Bing Crosby 


beam as they hold their “Oscars,” awarded for outstanding 
performances in films during 1944. Fitzgerald won the best 
supporting award in “Going My Way,” the film which carried 
Bing to “best male actor’s” title. Miss Bergman was named 
best actress for her performance in “Gaslight” during the 


annual Motion Picture Academy presentations. 


(Acme) 
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‘Berlin Held 
' Little Charm 
For A. Hitler 
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ECONOMIC SYSTEMS 


Dear Editor: 

In the March 9th issue of The 
Stars and Stripes there appeared 
a letter written by T-5 John S. 
Sherman. In it he writes that “The 
Russian system of communism has 
very little in common with the 
American system of democracy.” 
Though I agree with the general 
theme of T-5 Sherman’s letter, I 
feel that he is making the all too 
common error of trying to compare 
two things that are totally dis- 
similar. , 

Communism, socialism and capi- 
talism are all forms of different 
economic systems while democra- 
cies, monarchies and dictatorships 
are forms of political governments. 
I believe that Americans object to 
the Dictatorships, i.e., form of po- 
litical government, rather than to 
the economic system. 

Any country can have any com- 
bination of political and economic 
systems. We have capitalism and 
democracy, Germany has socialism 
and dictatorship, Russia has a mod- 
ified communism and at least a 
near-dictatorship. 

If Germany had had a Democ- 
racy, I think this present war would 
have been averted. But war is here. 
Let’s not give the black eye to 
economic systems but rather strike 
where the blow is deserved: the 
non-representative forms of politi- 
cal government. 

—S-Sgt. William B. Curley, AF 


THE BUM’S RUSH 
Dear Editor: 

I distinctly liked the "flavor” of 
Set. D. Lee Hyland’s objection to 
giving the pending law on compul- 
sory military service the bum’s rush. 

I also think, in case anybody is 
interested, that every open-minded 
person should ask himself the fol- 
lowing questions before making his 
decision in favor of such a law: 

1. Are the Regular Army person- 
nel I have seen function more cap- 
able and efficient than selectees? 

2. Will military training develop 
more capable leaders, or just plain 
citizens, than civilian life? 

3. What sort of special knowledge 
can a year of military training, now 
give to make me a good soldier ten 
years from now? 

4. Can I expect military tactics to 
remain so static that today’s ideas 
will be useful in the next war? 

5. Won't national security be safer 
in the long run if maintained 





through democratic principles 
rather than dictatorial? 

6. Doesn’t civilian production set 
the temper of all wars regardless of 
military efficiency? 

A fair and considered answer to 
these questions, and other similar 
ones, will give any soldier a sensible 
slant to counteract all the "flag- 
waving” gents om the home-front 
who seem to be riding herd at the 
present time. 

—S-Sgt. Benie D. Ewing, Inf. 


OF MIND? 


Dear Editor: , 

We would like to answer the 
article on Texas Talks that ap- 
peared in the Feb. 22 issue of The 
Stars and Stripes. 

We won’t call the people from 
Texas ignorant; they just don’t 
know there is any other state but 
Texas. —Pfc. J. C. Jackson, Inf. 


‘ . What’s the trouble, Pvt. 
Owens, can’t you take a joke? If 
anyone mentions Texas in the 
presence of a Texan, he takes it as 
a personal insult. I think that Texas 
is as gees as any state but please 
don’t brag about it. 

—Pfc. James Mineo, Medics 








WAR BETWEEN THE STATES 


Dear Editor: 

We would like for you to settle 
an argument concerning a matter 
of 25 dollars. My buddies and I 
would like to know the part Texas 
played in the War Between The 
States. Was Texas on the Union 
or Confederate side? Or is it pos- 
sible that she was on neither side? 
We would greatly appreciate your 
help in this matter. 

—Pfc. Geo. R. Acker, FA 
—Pfc. Levi Parris, FA 
—Set. A. L. Yarborough, FA 
—Pvt. Peter Laspowski, FA 


Texas was a Confederate State.— 
Editor. 





POPULATIONS 
Dear Editor: 
A couple of members of this or- 
ganization have been expounding 
their views on which of the two 
cities, Philadelphia or Los Angeles, 
have the largest population, accord- 
ing to the 1944 census. 
Would you please give us the 
figures, so the matter can be settled? 
~—T-5 L. G. Folmer, PRS 
The latest census available to us 
(1944), stated the population of Los 
Angeles at 2,904,596 and Philadel- 





phia’s 2,898,644.—Editor. 








Puptent Poets 








ADVENT OF 1945 
(From the Transcept at St. Paul’s) 
The vault where alabaster window 


panes 

Which break the light into pensive 
yellow cones 

And make the long hall dim when 
daylight wanes 


Restores a premonition, so I recline 

Half tranquil, half recreated like 
stones 

Untouched and dusty now stained 
with clearest wine; 


A row of walls which make a bar- 
ricade 
And keep me from the place where 
I have stood 
, Cannot secrete the marble tombs 
which fade, 


Although each past year darkens 
like the polished wood 

Where candles flicker and leave 
their sooty stain, 

Where horizons cast their sun-like 
rays 


ane the ominous calendar fires its 
ays 
Like slugs to beat their trajectory 
across my brain. 
—Cpl. Burton J. Frye, RD 


PRUNING SEASON 
Life, beautiful creation of -being, 
A soap bubble through Time flee- 
ing, 
All important individual, 
Yet, totally infinitesimal. 


Tn life. like an apple on a tree, 

Man grows up to be, 

Knowledge, wisdom and reason: 

War is naught but pruning seascn. 
—Segt. Bill Balbach, AAFP 








THEY REST 
They rest 


Where crosses mark the ground. 
They rest, 

Where the stillness is profound. 
They rest, 

Yet live in memory still, 

They rest, 

And—have done thy will. 


They rest, 

Enfolded in mother earth’s embrace. 
They rest, 

Gallant hearts who dared to face; 
They rest, 

Who, no quarter asked nor gave, 
They rest, 

Eternally in a soldier’s grave. 


They rest, 

Huddled closely side by side, 

They rest, 

Men who fought, and bravely died, 
They rest, 

In hearts who hold them dear— 
They rest, 

We'll remember them, each passing 


year. 
—Cpl. Jeff Jeffers, UDF 


CHILDISH 


If I should kiss your photograph 

And say: “Have you a kiss in re- 
turn?” 

Would you think it childish 

To do this? 





If I should take this photograph 

And say: “Days are mere, hum- 
drum days 

Apart.” Would you deem this 

Passing phase? 


Childish? Should you deem it so. 
then 
A child it is who holds thi. pen. 
—Capt. Frederick Brundle, RA. 


|| will stand a thousand years.” | 
| 


Prospects for the early fall of 
Berlin revive the prewar stories of 


UP FRONT... 





how much Adolf Hitler disliked his 
capital city—and also the plans he} 
announced to make it “a city that | 

Berlin, since before the days of 
Frederick William I and Frederick | 
the Great, had been associated 
closely with the old regime—the 
Prussian regime—in Germany. And 
Nazism believed in tearing down the 
old before building up its new order. 

Therefore, when Hitler took over 
the German chancellorship in 1933, 
many persons, including Nazis, be- 
lieved he would move the Reich's 
capital, possibly to Munich or Nu- 
ernberg. There were many stories 
about Hitler’s hatred for . Berlin, 
and about actual plans drawn up 
for a new Nazi capital. 

Exactly what Hitler had in mind 
for Berlin, if he had won World 
War II, may never be fully known. 
It is a fact, however, that he be- 
gan decentralizing the German 
Government, moving many bureaus 
from Berlin. It may have been be- 
cause he disliked Berlin or it may 
have been to build up other cities 
—or for defense purposes. 


Farm HQ... 


He started a program to make 
Gozlar in the Hartz mountains the 
center of governmental agricultural 
activity; Hamburg the center of 
governmental maritime activity; 
Nuernberg the city of Nazi party 
conventions and the Reich’s poli- 
tical center; Dresden the center of 
Nazi art: and Munich the shrine 
city of Nazidom. 

In those days, however, he cer- 
tainly did not plan to leave Berlin 
the wrecked, smoking pile of rubble 
it is today. And he certainly did 
not plan to flee the famous Bran- 
denburg City in the fugitive manner 
some reports say the Nazis are now 
leaving the city. 

Outwardly, it appears that Hitler 
planned to make Berlin a symbol of 
Nazi grandeur, a gaudy rival for 
the beauty of Paris. Whatever his 
dislike for Berlin may have been, 
it remained Germany’s biggest city, 
the most important city commer- 
cially, and the only city that could 
rival in size and importance such 
cities as New York, Chicago, Lon- 
don and Paris. 

Shortly after he took office, he 
began a grandiose building pro- 
gram directed by his favorite archi- 
tect, Albert Speer. The program’s 
announced purpose was “to orna- 
ment Berlin with those streets, 
structures and public works which 
will make it a city that will stand 
a thousand years, worthy of the 
immeasurable future of a nation 
of a thousand years’ history.” 


Big Street... 


A broad avenue continuing the 
Unter den Linden westward through 
the famous Tiergarten and Charlot- 
tenburg became part of an east- 
west axis, connecting the center of 
the city with new automobile super- 
highways converging on and encir- 
cling the city. He erected a new and 
gaudy Reich Chancellory (Hitler’s 
residence) in the Wilhelmstrasse, a 
new and elaborate office building in 
the Liepzigerstrasse for Goering’s 
air force, a huge Reichsbank on the 
south banks of the Spree, and a 
new large airport near Tempelhof. 
In West Berlin, he built for the 
1936 Olympics a huge sports field 
and concrete stadium seating 100,- 
000 spectators. 

He tore down scores of the older 
buildings of the city—many before 
he was in position to build new 
ones—and he placed flagpoles and 
clusters of electric lights along the 
historic Unter den Linden. 
Regardless of whether Hitler 
liked or disliked the Berlin of his 
poatecamecs, he kept it as his cap- 
tal and apparently had a glamor- 
ous future planned for it. The loss 
will be, therefore, a severe morale 
blow to Nazis. In a sense, its loss 
Symbolizes the collapse of the Nazi 
dreams. - 

In February, the Moscow radio 
reported the Nazi government had 
evacuated Berlin, moving 225 miles 
southwest to Nuernberg. Many Nu- 
ernberg residents were reportedly 
forced from their homes to make 
room for the ministfies moved from 
Berlin. 

Louis P. Lochner, Associated Press 
correspondent formerly in Berlin, 
reported recently that Berchtesga- 
den might become a substitute cap- 
ital for Berlin, since the city—while 
hardly more than a summer resort 
—already had many governmental 
offices. almost a duplicate of the 
government in Berlin. He suggested 





less important departments might 
be located in Munich 














(in Germany) 
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By Mauldin 
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"Must belong to a politician.” 





Downhill 


War Machine Running 


In Germany 





The once all-conquering Wehr- 


macht is beginning to show signs 
of the last stages of capacity to 
resist, according to observers on the 
western front. It is inferior in the 
quantity and quality of its men 
and materials. There are repeated 
evidences of confusion and dis- 
order. 
Allied armies believe 
vaunted Wehrmacht is approaching 
the state of decay of the French 
Army in June, 1940. 


American writers with the 
that the 


Surface weaknesses that represent 


deeper ailments have been cropping 
up in the German Army recently. 
The most striking of these, accord- 
ing 
from Paris for The New York 
Times, are: 


to Drew Middleton, writing 


“Uncertainty concerning the lo- 


cation of both German and Allied 
units; 
structure, in which bits of a dozen 
units are thrown into what is called 
a ‘division’; lack of mobility of all 
but a few units; and, finally, the 
gradual weakening of morale in all 
but crack units, producing sharp 
variations in fighting quality be- 
tween division and division, and 
even in some cases between battal- 
ions of the same divisions.” 


confusion within its own 


The Wehrmacht’s three major 


difficulties appear to be: 1. Numer- 
ical inferiority; 2. Strain upon sup- 
ply lines and upon the supplies 
themselves with a shortage o 
terial beginning to be noticeable; 
3. Weakening in generalship. 


ma- 


IN SIXTH YEAR 
The Germans have been fighting 


for five and a half years, and 
though the war was not too costly 
at the start, the drain on man- 
power has increased terrifically in 
the past two and a half years. It 
is believed that the Wehrmacht’s 
casualties exceed the total of more 
than 7,000,000 incurred in the first 
World War. 


“Today there probably is not a 


single full-strength division on the 
western front,” 
“A German division often contains 
only half as many men as an Amer- 
ican or British division. This cor- 
respondent estimates that there are 
not more than 600,000 Germans of 


Middleton writes. 


all the armed services facing the 
Allies in the west, exclusive of Luft- 
waffe formations, which, it must 
be remembered, have been stripped 
to the bone to produce reserves for 
the ground forces.” 

The material shortage is believed 
to be serious. The Germans lost 
the industrial areas of Silesia and 
the Saar, and the Ruhr is being 
attacked. Assuming that there once 
was a sizeable reserve of tanks, 
trucks and guns, the Wehrmacht 
has had to abandon great quantities 
in the course of its recent retreats, 
and large quantities are being de- 
stroyed in battle. 


NO OIL, NO FIGHT 


The loss of oil wells in the south- 
east of Europe and the bombing of 
synthetic oil plants has cut down 
fuel reserves sharply, and a modern 
army that is unable to make lavish 
use of fuel is bound to be in serious 
straits. 

The quality of German material, 
according to Middleton, is “as good 
as or better than that of the Allies. 
He contends that Allied fighting 
men of the armored divisions have 
expressed themselves strongly i 
comparisons of German and Ameri- 
can tanks. 

The Wehrmacht has probably lost 
more generals, killed and captured, 
than any army in the history of 
warfare. Allied leaders in the west 
have noted that German staff work 
has been uneven. On some fronts 
it has remained high; on others the 
generals have been downright inept. 
Able generals have been kicked out 
for political reasons, and SS gen- 
erals, men who hew to the Nai 
party line, have been given impor- 
tant commands which they bungled. 

Despite the reverses suffered by 
the Wehrmacht on every —_ 
there remain outfits that fight W! 
fierce stubborness. The SS troops, 
the paratroopers, some armored 
grenadier divisions have res 
unflinchingly to the death. nat 
Whether they know or not = 
defeat is inevitable, some — ‘ 
seem determined to make the ca 





trophe as costly to themselves 
us—as possible. — 
ad 








They Say... 








Pvt. WALTER PULLIAM 


DAVID M. NICHOL, war corres- 


pondent for the Chicago Daily 
News, who has spent two years in 
Russia: 


"The Soviet is the least under- 
stood and most misrepresented 
nation in the world. The Rus- 
sians, after all, are human, and 
they have done just about the 
same as we would have done if 
we had come as close to losing a 
war as they have. I think they’ll 
fight the Japs after the Nazis, and 
I can see no reason for this oft- 
whisper cd fear that we'll be fight- 
ing the Reds before this is over. 
The Soviets have no idea of trying 





to Bolshevize Europe. They i 
want to live in peace with ¢ 
rest of the continent.” _ 

STATE SENATOR PAYTON 
HAWES, of the Georgia legis 
ture, which recently passed 4 ~ 
barring dogs and cats from hote . 
"Lots of times women think me 
of their dogs than their husban 
They would be willing to — 
their husbands outside for 
night, but not their dogs. — ; 

DON WILSON, chubby ric Pe 
former: st 
“I’m a little disappointed in be ‘ 
a radio star. My parents hope 
I'd be a jockey.” 
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THE STARS AND STRIPES 





Middle Senators Hold Key 
To United Nations Approval 





WASHINGTON, March 26—With the whole world standing by, President Roosevelt, report- 
Congress on the Yalta conference, said: 
“The charter (to be drawn at San Francisco) has to be and should be approved by the 
senate of the United States under the Constitution . . 

We hope that the Senate will approve what is set forth as the charter of the United 


ing to 


now — 
Nations. . 


Those were the words the world probably would remember longest, words Franklin Roosevelt 
robably felt as deeply as any he ever had uttered. In his mind at that moment he must have been 


Neutrals In War May Remain 
Neutras During S. F. Meeting 


offering up a little prayer—a 
prayer in which the nations 
allied with America would join 
—_that the legislators who sat in 
front of him would not undo his 
work for collective security as 
they had that of Woodrow Wil- 
son a quarter of a century 
earlier. 

When the full story of the war 
was written, it might show that 
doubt over what course the Senate 
would take had influenced Russia 
or Britain or France to make cer- 
tain moves in Europe which brought 
forth widespread criticism from 
Americans who did not understand. 

In a magazine article, world- 
minded Sen. Joseph H. Ball of 
Minnesota divided the Senate this 
way: 

Likely to support the treaty: 45 
senators. 

Likely to oppose any treaty to the 
limit: 10 senators. 


RESERVATIONISTS 

Likely to be reservationists: 22 
senators. 

Unknown: 19 senators. 

If all senators were present, it 
would take 64 votes to make the 
United States a member of the 
world security organization. Thirty- 
three votes—one more than one- 
third—could defeat the proposal. 

Ball listed four reasons why pros- 
pects for Senate approval this time 
were brighter than they were in 
the great fight over the League of 
Nations: 

1. Eleven of the 14 senators 


elected for the first time last No-|— 


vember would strongly support an 
international organization; in 1918 
most new senators opposed the 
League 

2. A greater public awareness of 
the issues and the fact that the 
Pacific war would still be in progress 
when the question came before the 
Senate might thwart the delaying 
wig so effective in the League 
ight. 

3. World-minded senators now 
have a strong majority on the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee 
which must handle the United Na- 
tions bill: last time, Chairman 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Massachusetts 
Republican and Wilson enemy, had 
a eareeny of that committee on his 
side. 

4. Support for the security or- 
ganization this time is bi-partisan 
with some of its most ardent sup- 
porters sitting on the Republican 
side of the aisle; last time strong 
League advocates with one “excep- 
tion were Democrats. 


LOOK TO DEBATE 


The “great debate” this time prob- 
ably would be just as bitter and 
intense, if not so protracted, as last 


e. 
If Montana Democrat- Wheeler 
attacked the United Nations char- 
ter, it should not be taken too seri- 
ously. True, be ald pera ef Bur- 
ton K. Wheeler’§ vote would count 
in the tally as much as that of any 
other senator. Yet, with no real 
Senate following, Wheeler probably 
Would deliver no vote except his 
own, no matter how bitterly he 
orated, 
Other senators almost certain to 
be bitter-enders in the fight against 
United Nations charter were 


By GRAHAM HOVEY 
Associated Press Correspondent 


. I think the other nations all know it, 





zation. 








Nazis Lose General 
Every Second Day 





NEW YORK, March 26 (INS) 
—Hitler’s switch of Field Mar- 
shal Albert C. Kesselring for Field 
Marshal Gerd von Rundstedt was 
analyzed by Radio Atlantic to- 
day as a sure sign that he was 
running short of generals. 

Since D-day the German Army 
has been losing one general every 
second day. Death in action has 
come to 67 generals, and 98 have 
surrendered. Stil) others have 
committed suicide. 

Then, too, Hitler himself has 
removed 187 general officers from 
their commands, excluding those 
he hanged following the attempt 
upon his life. 





sota, Brooks of Illinois, Milliken of 
Colorado and Langer of North Da- 
kota; Democrat McCarran of Ne- 
vada and Progressive La Follette 
of Wisconsin, whose father belonged 
to the “little band of wilful men” 
which led the Senate against the 
League of Nations. 

None of the six could strongly 
influence any vote but his own. 

SMALL FOLLOWING 


On the other side, an impassioned 
Senate speech in favor of Dum- 
barton Oaks by some staunch 
Roosevelt supporter like Pennsyl- 
vania’s Guffey, Florida’s Pepper, or 
Wheeler’s Montana colleague, Jim 
Murray, would not indicate that th® 
fight for the United Nations charter 
was going well. 

All three would “go along” with 
Roosevelt, but would have little 
influence on any wavering senators. 
Who, then, could provide an indi- 
cation of the direction in which the 
“big debate” was going? 

The men in the middle ground. 
First of all, Michigan’s Vandenberg. 
The big-domed Republican, a pre- 
war isolationist belatedly converted 
to the collective security idea, had 
been named by President Roosevelt 
as a delegate to San Francisco. 

If he returned from that confer- 
ence ready to go down the line for 
the United Nations charter, the 
President’s position would be nigh 
impregnable. The United States 
would go along. 

But if Vandenberg returned a 
“reservationist,” if he expressed 
doubts and proposed amendments, 
it would be a real sign that the 





Republicans Shipstead of Minne- 





WASHINGTON, March 26 (AP)—Some important countries— 
the neutrals in this war—wHl not be present when the United 
Nations convene in San Francisco April 25 and already they are 
asking, “Where do we fit?” in the proposed world security organi- 


They also couple their question with a caution drawn from 
the defunct League of Nations, “Don’t leave us out in the cold.” 
The uninvited neutrals, principally Sweden, Switzerland, Eire, 
—@Spain and Portugal, 


pose a 
major problem for the con- 
ference. 

At the conference the victorious 
belligerents are expected by some 
to rule neutrality out of interna- 
tional law. The bankrupt league 
probably will be disbanded as an 
organization to prevent war. 

One neutral diplomat explained 
that chiefly on the issue of the 
league's failures the neutrals ex- 
pect to be able to justify their posi- 
tion in this war and in that way 
make good their bids for participa- 
tion in the maintenance of world 
peace. 


WS 


been a kiss. Miss Ridsdale of 


in the Berlin show. That’s S 


of Dallas, Texas, 5th Wing 


crew-chiefed the ships. (Staff 





That’s Bea Ridsdale of Springdale, N. J., in the center and, 
if you believe some sources, that great big smile should have 


the ARC allegedly promised to 


kiss every guy who came back from the 15th AAF’s Berlin 
raid last Saturday. She is shown here with some of the stars 


gt. Howard Wehner of Closter, 


N. J., and Sgt. Lincoln Broyhill of Arlington, Va., in the front 
row. Both these gunners knocked off two Kraut jet fighters. 
In the background, left to right, are Lt. Col. Stephen Henry 


operations officer who helped 


plan the raid, and M-Sgt. Joe Kluska of Los Angeles, who 


Photo by Sgt. G. B. Tewksbury) 





Forts Needed Weather, 
Luck To Make Berlin Trip 


By Sgt. BOB FLEISHER 


Staff Cor 
MAAF HQ, March 26—Hell 





POINT TO HISTORY 

Ministers of the neutrals insist! 
that the exigencies of history, and} 
not their countries’ independent 
—_ caused their present neutral- 
ty. 

They point out 
and the league, as Wocdrow Wilson | 
saw it, should have become mutu-| 
ally exclusive. But since the league} 
failed to prohibit the status of neu- | 
trality, let alone prevent war, neu- | 
trality retained an important place | 
in international law. 

When Japan struck at China in| 
1937, none of the powers in 


| 
| 


that neutrality | 


bal denunciations. | 

In 1935, when Germany began! 
building armaments, bie power dip- 
lomats ignored it. -Hitler’s occupa-} 


tion of the Rhineland a year later/in enemy territory or abroad after} 


“paralyzed” the world. Until Po- 
land was attacked, it remained} 
paralyzed throughout the_ entire 


Axis holiday of aggression. 

As a consequence, small nation 
diplomats began thumbing rapidly 
through the codes of neutrality. 
Some of the sma!] nations, of course, 
fell squarely in the path of aggres- 
sion; others made eleventh-hour de- 
cisions and joined the aggressors as 
satellites. 


NEUTRALS LIKE IT 


The San Francisco Conference, 
while it excludes neutrals, has 
earned the praise of many neutral 
diplomats. They expect their coun- 
tries to participate, eventually, in 
the projected world security setup. 

But they ask concrete evidence of 
lasting unity among the major pow- 
ers, both in peace policies and in 
disposition of power. They demand, 
unless neutrality is to be reborn, a 
partnership against aggression that, 
unlike the old league, is trul inter- 
national. 

In global war, neutrality is ad- 
mittedly a hard thing to keep. How 
much certain neutrals are to be 
penalized for their position may be 
determined at the San Francisco 





charter treaty faced rough sledding. 





Conference. 


their minds—even during the w 


Rumania To Seize 


Land Germans Own’ 


BUCHAREST, March 26 — Com- 
plete confiscation of landed estates 
of German citizens, war criminal: 


the|/and others in Rumania has been! 
league did anything but make ver-|decreed and will come into force! 


within ten days, Reuter’s reported 


today. 

A list of those to be expropriated 
includes persons who tock refuge 
Aug. 23, 1944; absentee landlords} 
who have not directly cultivated 
their land during the past seven) 
years and those who have volun- 
tarily fought in the war against 


the United Nations. 

No compensation will be payable 
by the state which will parcel out 
land@in 12-acre lots to peasants, 
and this land will become their in- 
alienable property subject to ap- 
proval of the Minister of Agricul- 
ture. 

The peasant will pay for the land 
by handing over to the state a 
proportion of its produce in wheat 
or maize over a period of ten to 
20 years. 

The decree indicated that bene- 
ficiaries of this distribution of land 
will include all those who, as sol- 
diers, fought against Hitlerite Ger- 
many. 


Pronto 


ROME. March 26 — With the 
handing over of four additional 
telephone circuits to the Italian 
Government by Allied military au- 
thorities, telephone facilities be- 
tween Rome and Naples have been 
doubled, it was announced today 
by the Allied Commission. 
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BEAUTIFUL, 
I WANT To TALK 








JAPANESE PATROLS 
IN THE AREA... | 


(Courtesy Chi. Trib.-New York News Syndicate, Inc., distributed thru CNS) 





By CANIFF 





THIS, OF COURSE — THE 

LOCAL PEOPLE WE HAVE 
BRIBED MAY QUAIL AT 
THE SIGHT OF JAPANESE 
UNIFORMS... 















THE DRAGON LADY EXPECTED } NOT SO 


I DONTKNOW... I SHALL 
ATTEMPT TO DECEIVE THE FORGED 
SOLDIERS IN THE ROLE OF A 
TITLED LADY... AM SUPPOSED 
TO BE HERE TO DEVELOP THE 
DEPLEXUS ESTATE To GROW 


wm FOOD FOR THE JAPS 


















Do YOU THINK YOUR 


STAND UP UNDER JAP 
EXAMINATION < 










IF NOT, THERE ARE A Few 4 
PAPERS WILL | OTHER AVAILABLE WEAPONS! 
— BY THE WAY, DOES THE 
HANDSOME RYAN STILL THINK 
THE DRAGON LADY MIGHT BE 
SELLING HIS RADIO-BEACON 
RECORDINGS To THE ENEMY 2 










respondent 
no, it wasn’t in the books. Too 


much had to be just right for the Fortresses to fly the 1,600 miles 
to Berlin and back. You needed absoiutely no wind and perfectly 
clear weather and even then the chances were you’d get back 
with maybe a teaspoonful of gas. 

But some people in headquarters had the idea in the back of 


inter weather when there was no 
¢chance at all of making it. Ber- 
lin and back from bases in Italy 
—a new distance record for the 
European side of the war—it 
would be a good show. 

Friday afternoon the joint was 
| jumping at 5th Wing headquarters. 
The weather looked good, very good. 
Lt. Col. Stephen Henry. assistant 
operations officer of Dallas, Texas, 
and Maj. John Hogan of Jersey 
City, N. J.. Wing navigator, figured 
this was the day. 





| FIELD DAY 

| It was everybody’s day—the navi- 
gators, the fighter escort pilots, the 
bombardiers and the gunners. There 


| 


| Was flak to worry about, but you 
always worried about flak. And 
ithere were fighters around, too. 


The Luftwaffe had already begun 
to show signs of life on the few 
previous raids. They were using a 
lot of ME-262s, © jet-propelled 
fighter. 

Somebody started the rumor, no 
one knows just who, that Red Cross 
girl Bea Ridsdale of Springdale, 
N. J., would welcome all of them 
home with a kiss. Bea says there 
were too many of them. She settled 
for the lead pilot while everyone else 
whistled. 

The mission came off pretty much 
as scheduled as far as everyone, 
except the gunners and the fighter 
pilots, were concerned. The forma- 
tion was attacked by enemy jet- 
propelled jobs—called “blow planes,” 
or something like that by the gun- 
ners. 

DOWN 13 

About half an hour later, the boys 
had accounted for 13 jets—more 
than all others ever destroyed in 
aerial combat. Sgt. Howard Wehner 
of Closter, N. J., and Sgt. Lincoln 
Broyhill of Arlington, Va., both fly- 
ing in the same Fortress, were cred- 
ited with two each. Lt. Roscoe 
Brown of New York City, a member 
of the all-Negro Mustang Fighter 
group, scored one victory—his first 
in 64 missions. 

There are a lot of pros and cons 
about these new jets, and the Ger- 
mans who fly them. A few things 
seem certain. First, while the jets 
seem willing to mix it up with our 
bombers’ formations, they are, for 
the most part, unaggressive when 
it comes to tangling with the fight- 
ers. Secondly, they won't take much 
punishment. 

Our fighters are handicapped in 
fighting them, too, since their first 
job is to protect the bombers and 
keep the jets away. 

Mission accomplished. 


. . ’ 
Bolivia’s Move 
LA PAZ, Bolivia, March 26 (AP) 
—Foreign Minister Gustavo Cha- 
con announced recently that 
Bolivia has decided to establish 
diplomatic relations with Russia. 
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172nd Chem. Provides | 
Smoke Before Battle 





WITH THE 5TH ARMY—Smoke pots of the 172nd Chemical 
Company (Smoke Generating) have denied the enemy observation 


of vital 5th Army installations 


Since that time, the company has screened positions for 
the 34th, 85th, 88th and 91st Infantry Divisions as well as for 
British forces and units of the’ French Expeditionary Corps, 


since October, 1943. 





which have fought with the 5th* 


Army in Italy. 

Overseas nearly two years, the 
company protected the harbors of 
Bizerte and Naples before drawing 
its first front-line assignment—to 
cover with a thick veil of smoke the 
Minturno Bridge crossing the Gar- 
igliano River on Route 7. The 
bridge was on the main supply 
route of II Corps and under direct 
observation by the enemy. 

From late March until the 
middle of May, 1944, while II 
Corps was making its preparation 
for the spring offensive that was 
to culminate in the liberation of 
Rome, the area of the bridge was 
under almost continuous shellfire. 
But so effective was the company’s 
smoking operations that the bridge 
remained in use, although at times 
the concentration of hostile artil- 
lery fire was intense. 


FROM CAMP EDWARDS 


The 172nd was aetivated at Camp 
Edwards, Mass., on October 26, 1942, 
and after training there and at 
Portsmouth, Va., sailed on April 
14, 1943, for foreign soil. Its first 
commander was Capt. Richard C. 
Burn of Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

Arriving overseas, it drew the 
assignment of smoking the en- 
trance to Lake Bizerte, North Af- 
rica. Its men operated generators 
at the harbor for two and one half 
months, experiencing over 15 air 
raids of which five were 100 plane 
raids. 

On October 4, 1943, the 172nd 
landed at Paestum and soon be- 
gan smoking Naples. Remaining at 
the port for five months, the unit 
carried out its mission despite many 
air raids, none of which as severe 
as those experienced at Bizerte. 


BLANKET HARBORS 

In succession, the chemical men 
smoked the harbors of Civita- 
vecchia, Piombino, the harbor and 
town of Livorno, the bridges at S. 
Piero and Firenzuola, the highway 
between La Guarda and Liverg- 
mano. They have also smeked San 
Clemente in the British sector and 
supply routes for American divi- 
sions fighting before Bologna. 

Capt. Harry P. Lunt of Williams- 
port, Pa., who recently was awarded 
the Bronze Star for heroic action 
in the vicinity of Livergnano, now 





= 
Yanks Watch 

Ballet Group 
_ --And Like It} 


ROME, March 26—A lot of Amer- 
ican soldiers; who had never before 
seen a ballet, sat through a sprightly 
performance of the dance at the 
ARC Corso Theater yesterday, even 
as their buddies up front had done 
before them during the past four 
months. 

The first American ballet unit 
ever to perform for troops overseas 
is making the tour and the project 
has been a popular success, the 
dancers say. They are so convinced 
of it that they are planning a sec- 
ond tour. 

All of the dances in the current 
program were selected with an eye 
to please the uninitiated in the aud- 
ience. The numbers are colorful 
and not too classical. The costumes 
are bright and frequently revealing. 
The girls are youthful and very 
pleasing to watch. 

In the troupe are a male dancer, 
four ballerinas and two pianists. 
Grant Mouradoff, former premier 
danseur of the Metropolitan Opera, 
heads the cast. He is assisted by 
Anna Adrianova of Rochester, N. Y., 
Anitra Upton of Black Hills, S. D., 
and Ginee Richardson of Cincinnati. 

Tatiana Sevenova, who was first 
ballerina for the famous Ballet 
Russe for the past four years, will 
be out of the unit for the remainder 
of its tour because she broke her 
right arm at rehearsal Saturday 
morning. 

Pianists with the unit are More- 
land Kortkamp of Pasadena, Calif., 
and Vicki Crandall of Cleveland. 

The program will be presented 
Tuesday and Thursday nights at 
the First Replacement Center, and 
at the Barberini Theater Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday nights. 
—R. M 











"| Artillery, 





Before shoving off for his home in Provo, 
Utah, Lt. Larry Andrus, 23, a B- 
bomber group in Italy, is spending a week 
with his father, T-Sgt. C. T. Andrus, 43, who 
runs a power plant at an ordnance base in 
Leghorn. Here, the lieutenant watches “the old 
man” at work over a lathe, just as he used to 
watch him when he was a youngster hanging 
around his dad’s auto agency in Provo. As a 
guest of his tech-sergeant father, Larry is 


JUST LIKE THE OLD DAYS 


ONS 
S 


24 pilot with a and eating out 
Larry joined t 


Andrus family 
drive on 





LL 








§ 
Ae 


sharing a small room, sleeping on a hard cot 


of a messkit with the enlisted 


men of this ordnance outfit. The two haven’t 
seen each other since November, 1941, when 


he Army. Lt. Andrus is being 


rotated to the States while pappy stays behind 
to sweat out the war. The only other son of the 


was killed in action during the 
Kwajalein in the Pacific. 


(APS Photo by S-Sgt. L. Chooluck) 





San Francisco Memorial Art Show 
Honors Late Sgt. Gregor Duncan 





By ALFRED FRANKENSTEIN 


San Francisco Chronicle Art Editor 

SAN FRANCISCO, March 26 — Twelve years ago a young newspaper artist named 
Gregor Duncan left San Francisco to see what he could do in the broader fields of New York. 
Today the California Palace of the Legion of Honor, one of the three public museums of Duncan’s 
home town, honors his memory with an exhibition of drawings he made for The Stars and Stripes. 
Sgt. Duncan was killed by a shell fragment while on an assignment for The Stars and 
Stripes near Valmontone on last May 29. The selection of his work for the Army newspaper which 
will be circulated throughout the country shows clearly why he was one of the most successful 


men in his field. 





91st Div. Songbirds 


Win Quartet Honors 


By A Staff Correspondent 
FLORENCE, March 26—A har- 
monizing four from the Hq. Div. 
91st Division, won the 








commands the 172nd, having as- 
sumed command in August, 1944. He 
was decorated by Maj. Gen. Geof- 
frey Keyes, II Corps Commander, 
for his efforts in supervising the 
preparation and installation of a 
smoke screen to protect the high- 
way between La Guarda and Liv- 
ergnano, under direct enemy ob- 
servation and heavy enemy artil- 
lery and mortar fire. 


Protestant 





Many Services Planned 
For Worship On Easter 


AFHQ, March 26—The famous 
Apennine Mountains, scene of this 
winter’s bitter warfare in the Ital- 
ian campaign, will form the back- 
ground this year for traditional 
and Catholic Easter 


Greek Civil Authorities 
In All Parts Of Country 


ATHENS, March’26 (AP) — A 
senior British staff officer said 
today that British and Greek forces 
have occupied all sections of Greece 
and installed Greek civil adminis- 
trative authority throughout the 
country. It was the culmination of 
a move that started March 2 under 
the terms of various agreements 
which brought an end to civil 
strife. 

The officer said only minor in- 
Cidents marked the occupation 
moves. He inted out, however, 
that armed bands of both Nation- 
alists and Leftists are still roaming 





services on April 1, Capt. Jeremiah 
D. Sullivan, Assistant Chaplain for 
the Mediterranean Theater, said 
today. 

Protestant soldiers of the 5th 
Army will attend sunrise services 
to be held near the front lines 
and other Protestant serv’'°-s are 
scheduled in Rome where tiiey will 
be attended by high-ranking mili- 
tary, diplomatic and civic officials. 
Historic cathedrals in Rome, 
Florence and Naples will be the 
scenes of Catholic Masses. Ar- 
rangements are being made for 
Pope Pius XII to give his blessing 
at the Mass in St. Peters. 

Captain Sullivan said that small 
country churches and _ chapels 
would provide places of worship 


Area 763rd AAF Band 
eers,” 
points on its second number, a little 
close harmony with barnyard effects 
included. 


North Italy Zone finals of the 12th 
Air Force barber shop quartet com- 
petition here at the Apollo Theater 
before an appreciative audience of 
2,500. The winning “Blendaires” 
will compete in the theater finals 
April 15 at a site to be announced. 
Capt. Howard F. Bomhoff (Chap- 
lain), T-5 Clarence F. Quirk, T-5 
Vernon A. Anderson and T-5 Robert 
L. Bitting won the nod of the judges 
for their typical barber shop rendi- 
tions of “It Had to Be You,” “Don’t 
Fence Me In” and “Down by the 
Old Mill Stream,” the latter a 


“must” by all entrants. 


The competition was so close that 


on a point system for harmony, 
phrasing, rhythm and intonation, 
the 91st entry held only a five-point 
margin with 118 points to 113 for 
the second place 5th Army rear 
entry, the “Custer’s Crooners” from 
the 85th Division Band. 


Third place went to the Florence 
“Harmon- 
a quartet which piled up 


Judges were Capt. Joseph York, 


Hq. 12th Air Force, ist Lt. Chris- 
topher Carr, 1710th Signal Bn. and 
lst Lt. Hal Stark, 12th Air Force 
AES. Their job was reall 


tough. 








some parts of Greece. 


for thousands of Catholic troops. 


The final number brought down 
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SGT. DUNCAN 
... his art lives... 





the house when Ist Lt. Milton Budd, 
master of ceremonies, led the com- 
peting quartets, accompanied by the 
“Twelfth Knights” Band, in a mass 
rendition of “I Want A Girl,” an 
entirely unrehearsed number. 


Books For Italy 


ROME, March 26—Thirty. thous- 
and American books are ae | 
imported to Italy by the Office 0: 
War Information as part of the 
plan for the resumption of cul- 


Duncan had a rare gift for the 


essential characteristic and the re- 


vealing, that is what made him one 


Elof the best sports illustrators this 


town ever had, and during his years 


in New York his drawings were 


widely used by a great many na- 
tional magazines. His record of 


Army life shows him to be a kind 


of visual Ernie Pyle. 
Some of the drawings were made 
when Duncan first went into the 


service and reflect his experiences 


in training as a member of the Air 


Forces. Others were made for The 


Stars and Stripes in Italy and North 


Africa. They show the buck private 
scrapping, 


eating, loafing, and 
otherwise doing his best to get 


along. Some of them are set pieces 
with gag captions, ' 
snapshots made with a pen. His 
gifts of draftsmanship show up par- 


some simply 


ticularly impressively in the small 


: |sketches from his notebook. Many 
of these create the impression of 
having been drawn in one continu- 
ous, unbroken stroke. Whether or 
not they actually were done that 
way they are marvelously effective 
in suggesting the gait, stance, build, 
and personality of the figures— 
Arabs, soldiers or officers. 


With the most rigid economy of 


means the whole thing rings won- 
derfully true as a record of Army 
life and the life areand the Army 
on the Mediterranean fronts. We 
have had a lot of Army art shows 
and will have a lot more, but none 
has been so consistently sound both 
as art. and as insight as this collec- 
tion of Gregor Duncan’s drawings. 





tural relations between the Uni- 
ted States and Italy. 





DICK TRACY 


“GET THE 
COPPER. 














(Courtesy Chi. Trib.-New York News Syndicate, Inc., distributed thru CNS) 
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AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY 
STATION, ROME 


Tuesday, March 27 
HIGHLIGHTS 
6:30—Reveille Roundup 


432 M 


11:00—Roman Holiday 
12:45—Salute to 5th Army 


2:30—Globe Theater 
3:15—NBC Symphony 
5:00—Great Gildersleeve 
5:30—Nelson Eddy 
6:00—Melody Hour 


{ 6:30—Fred Waring 


7:15—Sidewalks of Rome 

7:30—Fibber McGee and Molly 

8:00—Barracks Bag (Requests) 

9:15—We Who Serve Speak—AES 5tb 
Army 

9:30—Bob Ho 


* Air 
10:00—Science Magazine of the 
10:30—Stan Kenton 


News of the hour on the hour 


Shortwave 9 AM—5 PM. 
49 Meters 
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am a 
enclosure in Italy where a 

of basketball hoops has been erected 
has been called “Madison Square 


FLORENCE, 
every 


” Some of the Madison 
Gardens over here would 
make Tex Rickard revolve in his 
tomb, but others have been credit- 
able dribble foundries. 
The particular Madison Square 
Garden here where the Mediter- 
ranean basketball finals are being 
played is not a bad sort of Madison 
Square Garden. Except for the 

ment. 
eeThe authentic Madison Square 
Garden in New York is one of the 
marvels of the age. Tonight the 
arena is frozen for a hockey game. 
Tomorrow night a built-up basket- 
ball court is installed; the next 
night folks are watching show 
horses or rodeo cayuses gallop on 
tanbark. As a quick change artist 
the real Garden is unsurpassed. 

Our Madison Square Garden here 
in Florence is not faced with the 
necessity of altering itself for every 
event, which is just as well, since 
concrete doesn’t harden as quickly 
as ice. 


Garden. 
Square 


Ex-Garage 


The Florentine Madison Square 

Garden was not always a garden. 
In other days it was a garage of 
laudable proportions. It was used 
to service and store buses and other 
large vehicles. Around the sides 
runs a large balcony where the 
drivers used to eat chow and snooze 
between runs. This balcony now 
serves aS a vantage point from 
which to observe the basketball 
vame. 
. When the 12th AAF Special Serv- 
ice decided to convert the garage 
into a basketball court it was found 
that the original flooring of square 
stone blocks was too rough, so a new 
concrete floor was laid. Everything 
went according to plan until the 
opening day of the recent North 
Italy zone finals. On that day it 
was discovered that the cement was 
still at that consistency in which 
small boys love to inscribe their 
initials. So the tournament was 
postponed for two days. 

With the zone finals out of the 
way, it was found that the new 
concrete carpet had developed a 
severe case of jagged cracks, so a 
second one has been poured. It 
was hoped by one and all that to- 
night's opening round in the cham- 
pionships would get off on time. 

It hasn't happened so far, but 
this Madison Square Garden could 
easily set a new world record for 
being the only arena at which an 
indoor sporting event was postponed 
on account of rain. The roof is, or 
was, composed of one gigantic sky- 
light, but quite a bit of the glass 
was shaken loose by shellfire. So 
now it is practically an indoor open 


Slick Job 


Before you begin to get the idea 
that we are trying to cast aspersions 
on Florence’s Madison Square Gar- 
den, we would like to explain that 
we are merely bringing these little 
matters up to emphasize the slick 
job that has been done in trans- 
forming a bus boudoir into a basket- 
ball billet. 

The smart money along Via Della 
Scala was laying 9 to 5 this morn- 
ing that the cement would be dry in 
ume for the opening game, and, 
Since it doesn’t: look too much like 
rain, the tournament should go off 
this week on the w. k. flying start. 
oe Smart money also said the 
Mitchell Bombers would take it all, 
out the Port Pirates, a Navy team 
me North Africa, have gained a 
ot of backing by virtue of a 30- 
game winning streak. And, too, the 
#2nd Division’s Buffalo Big A’s 
: wate have a lot to say about who 
- es home the title, as should the 
= Idozers from the Adriatic zone. 
an Bulldozers went to the finals 
A ast year’s tournament and are 
= to be even better this season. 

© give that cement one more 


Yankees’ Prospects 
Fair For ‘45 Flag; 
Service Losses Felf 





ATLANTIC CITY, March 26 
(ANS)—Having cleared the air of 
all the tomfoolery which was high- 
phony 


lighted with the kidnap 
story, the Yan- 
kees got down to 
the business of 
preparing them- 
selves for the 1945 
pennant race and 
their chances look 
just fair at the 
moment. The 
Yankees, along with the Tigers, are 
still losing players to the armed 
services while the Browns appar- 
ently will go on with just about 
the same team that won last year. 
The erstwhile champions will 
start the season with their top run 
knocker inner Johnny Lindell but 
Long John says he expects to enter 
the Army maybe within the next 
30 days. He was placed in the Navy 
pool last year but recent communi- 
cations with his Temple City, Calif., 
draft board have convinced Lindell 
that he won’t be around long. Her- 
shel Martin, Russell Derry, Bud 
Metheny, Tuck Stainback and an- 
cient Paul Waner are left on the 
Yankee picket line which should 
compare favorably with any other 
in the league. 
Joe McCarthy’s trouble is cen- 
tered in the infield. No word has 
been received yet from Nick Etten 
and Frankie Crosetti has incurred 
the wrath of Leland Stanford Mac- 
Phail with his salary demands. That 
leaves Joe Buzas as the probable 
shortstop and Oscar Grimes at first 
base unless the Yankees can come 
up with a trade, which seems un- 
likely. 
George Stirnweiss still has those 
ulcers but has signed his contract 
which takes care of second base. 
Don Savage will be back and if his 
health stands up the Yankees will 
have one of the best third basemen 
in the league. Mike Milosevich is 
still unheard from. 
Herb Crompton, drafted from 
Toronto during the off season, and 
Bill Drescher are expected to help 
Mike Garbark with the bulk of the 
Bronx catching. 
The Yankee’s pitching staff looks 
very good. Hank Borowy has signed 
and Ernie Bonham is expected soon. 
McCarthy is very happy over Ken 
Holcombe, a right-hander up from 
Newark, and whether Holcombe rea- 
lizes it or not, he’s been paid a 
mighty compliment by McCarthy 
who termed him: “Our Johnny 
Murphy for 1945.” That means 
plenty of bullpen work for curve 
ball Holcombe. 
Floyd Bevans, Atley Donald, Wal- 
ter Dubiel, Joe Page and Elmer 
Singleton will be available and from 
among them McCarthy hopes to get 
a couple of good pitchers. 


Tomorrow: The Cincinnati Reds. 











Training Notes 


Southpaw Jimmy Wallace, young 
Army dischargee, pitched and 
batted the Boston Braves to a 2-1 
victory over the Senators in the 
first exhibition game of the season 
between two major league clubs 
yesterday at Washington. George 
Case, speedy’ Griffs’ outfielder who 
underwent an operation on his 
shoulder this winter, made three 
hits in four times up . . . Al Lyons 
and Jake Wade, former Yankee 
hurlers, held the Giants to four 
hits and Bainbridge Naval defeated 
Mel Ott’s crew, 8-4. Van Mungo 
and Ray Harrell pitched for the 
Giants. Lyons and Dick Sisler, son 
of George Sisler, homered for Bain- 
bridge while outfielder Charlie 
Mead walloped one for New York 
-.- Outfielder Mike Kreevich signed 
a contract with the Browns and 
catcher Red Hayworth, pitcher 
Weldon West and outfielder Gene 
Moore notified the Brownies they 
had accepted terms . .. At Bear 
Mountain, N. Y., the Dodgers de- 
feated Montreal, 10-8, as manager 














Killed On Iwo Jima 


GARY, Ind., March 26 (ANS)— 
Jack Chevigny, 38, former Notre 
Dame football star and widely 
known grid coach, was killed in 
action on Iwo Jima Feb. 19, his 
brother Dr. Julius Chevigny re- 
vealed yesterday. 

Chevigny enlisted in the Mar- 
ines shortly after the outbreak 
of war and was assigned to the 
Pacific rising to the rank of first 
lieutenant. Entering Notre Dame 
in 1925, he starred at right half- 
back for three years. Upon gradu- 
ation he joined the Notre Dame 
coaching staff and was appointed 
assistant head coach to Hunk 
Anderson following the death of 
Rockne in an airplane crash in 
1931. 

He was head football coach at 
Texas for three years from 1934-37 
before entering private business. 








continues at “Madison Square 
night’s losers meeting at 7 PM 
teams clashing at 8:30 PM. 


night, with Tuesday’s winning 


Mikan, Arnie Ferrin 
Again All-America 


-| ST. LOUIS, March 26 (ANS)— 





Byron Nelson's 271 
Wins At Greensboro 


GREENSBORO, N. C., March 26 
(ANS)—Byron Nelson captured his 


than a week when he tied the tricky 
Starmount course record with a 66 
and won the Greensboro Open yes- 
terday with a 72-hole total of 271. 
He added first prize of 1,333 dollars 
to his record earnings this year. 
Nelson’s blistering five-below par 
enabled him to leave the field far 
behind. Sammy Byrd was second 
with 279 and Johnny Revolta third 
with 280. 

The victory enabled Nelson to tie 
Sammy Snead at six tournaments 
each with two more remaining on 
the winter tour. Snead was way 
off his game and finished far down 
the list with 287. 

Nelson’s drives were long and 
accurate, zooming down the fair- 
ways while his opponents often 
landed in the rough. Had his put- 
ting been a little better he would 
have smashed the course record set 
by Snead in 1938. 


NYU Tops Buckeyes 
For Eastern NCAA 


NEW YORK, March 26 (ANS)— 
A fighting New York University 
basketball team hammered out a 
70-65 overtime victory over Ohio 
State’s Buckeyes to take the eastern 
NCAA basketball championship in 
Madison Square Garden Saturday 
night. 

The Violets did the impossible it 
seemed as Ohio State boasted a 
ten-point lead, 62-52, with two min- 
utes and ten seconds remaining in 
the game when their star center 
Arnie (Stilts) Risen fouled out. But 
that one break was all NYU needed. 
Adolph Schayes, 6-foot-5 Violet 
center who had been held down all 
night by the 6-foot-9 Risen turned 
on the heat to lead the New Yorkers 
in a tremendous surge. He dunked 
two fouls, tapped in a rebound on a 
set try by Sid Tannenbaum, then 
tapped in another rebound to pace 
the Violet attack. 

Risen netted 26 points for Ohio 
State before fouling out, ten on free 
throws. Schayes had four fouls in 
the first four minutes, but held on 
to become the NYU hero. 

In the opening game Kentucky 
romped to a 66-56 victory over 
Tufts for third place and consola- 
tion honors. 


’ Wings Beat Boston 


BOSTON, March 26 (ANS)*—The 
Detroit Red Wings gained their 
first victory in the Stanley Cup 
Playoffs last night defeating the 
Boston Bruins, 3-2, in one of the 
hardest games of the season before 








Leo Durocher gave his rookies a 





risk rubdown and let’s go. 
einnmeneins 


workout. 


13,000 fans. Boston leads, two 
games to one. 


second golf championship in less |j 


George Mikan, 6-foot 9-inch DePaul 
University center, was chosen for 
the second straight year on the 
Sporting News All-America college 
basketball team. Wyndol Gray, 
Bowling Green, and Howard Dall- 
mar, Pennsylvania, were named for- 


pa 


ARNOLD FERRIN 


wards, Mikan center and Arnold 
Ferrin, Utah, another repeater, and 
Bob Kurland, 7-foot Oklahoma Ag- 
gies’ star, guards. 

The second team is composed of 
Fritz Nagy, Akron, and Bob Dille, 
Valparaiso, forwards; Vic Hanson, 
Washington State, center, and Herb 
Wilkinson, Iowa, and Billy Hassett, 
Notre Dame, guards. 


Casablanca Gals Capture 
MTOUSA WAC Cage Title 


NAPLES, March 26—An underdog 
sextet from Casablanca captured 
the MTOUSA WAC basketball 
championship at Madison Square 
Garden here last night by defeat- 
ing the Small Frys, the AAFSC 
squad, 23-22. The Max-Wax wal- 
loped the Blak-Flaks, 30-15, for con- 
solation honors. 

With the overflow crowd defin- 
itely rooting tor the hometown 
Small Frys, it looked for a minute, 
late in the game, that the local five 
would come through. With a min-|} 
ute and a half remaining, however, 
Cpl. Dorothy Johnson of Columbus, 
Ohio, put the Casa Nov’s on top 
with the winning basket. 





Basketball Scores | 





NATIONAL AAU TOURNAMENT 
(Denver) 

SEMI-FINAL ROUND 
Phillips "66" Oilers 62, 20th Century 
Fox 52. 

Denver Ambrose 43, Wichita Cessnas 28. 
WORLD PRO TOURNAMENT 
(Chicago) 
SEMI-FINAL ROUND 
Fort Wayne Zoliners 68, New York Rens 
45. 


80, Chicago American 





Dayton Acmes 
Gears 51. 
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‘Irish’s J. Chevigny [First Night Ceremonies 


Mark Allied Cage Finals 


By Pvt. MERRELL WHITTLESEY 
Staff Correspondent 
FLORENCE, March 26—The Allied basketball championship 
tournament, which opened with a double-header Monday night, 


Garden” Tuesday with Monday 
and the opening night’s winning 


Only one game will be played in the tournament Wednesday 


teams clashing at 8 PM, but the 


———-etwo-games a night pattern will 


be followed with an exhibition 
preliminary between the Rough 
Riders ani the Sparks, plus the 
band and swing music and floor 
show attraction. 

The theater finals, an all-Ameri« 
can show as expected as the inex- 
perienced Canadian and French ene 
trants were eliminated early in the 
zone competition, brought together 
the Mitchell Bombers, the Tyrrhen- 
ian champs, against the Navy’s 
Port Pirates from the Naval Operat- 
ing Base at Oran, in the first game. 
The second game in the four- 
team, double elimination event, was 
between the 92nd Division’s Buf- 
falo Big A’s, North Italy champs, 
and the Bulldozers, the Adriatic 
hopefuls. 





Tourney News 


Lt. (s. g.) John C. McGuire, coach 
of the 1944 Allied champion Bizerte 
Eagles and the U. S. Navy AATB 
team, is on hand for the event. 
McGuire, who played college ball 
for Miami U and Butler, Ind.,, 
coached high school teams in Mi- 
ami Beach before entering the 
Navy ... Lt. (j. g.) Ed Walters, 
coach of the present Navy entry, 
played minor league baseball with 
Cambridge, Md., in the Eastern 
Shore League, and is a _ stock- 
holder in the club ... The general’s 
box was draped with flags of 
Great Britain, France, Brazil, Italy 
and the United States. The opening 
night’s program called for English, 
French and American national an- 
thems .. . Ist Sgt. Joseph Sokol of 
the Bulldozers played with the 1943 
Langley Field Post champions ... 
The competing clubs boast a com- 
posite record of 110 victories 
against five defeats for the sea- 
son’s play ... Capt. Sam Post, 
player-coach of the Mitchell Bomb- 
ers, and T-5 Elton Price of the 
Big A’s were opponents in ama- 
teur basketball tournament games 
several years ago... Ist Lt. Danny 
Bottero and ist Sgt. Orlando De- 
Maria, two of the tournament offi- 
cials, recently worked ten games 
in a single day in one of the district 
playoffs when the other referees 
were taken ill... Maj. E. Al Bag- 
gett, executive chairman of the 
event from the Allied Sports Com- 
mission, celebrated old home week 
with several players and coaches 
on hand for the event. Major Bag- 
gett formerly coached the West 
Texas State Teachers five when it 
was booked as “the tallest team in 
the world,” with an average of bet- 
ter than 6-feet-6-inches ... The big 
operators in the betting circles 
were stumped on the opening night 
as they had first-hand knowledge 
on only the Big A’s on scattered 
bits of dope. The Bombers were 
8 to 5 favorites with 3 to 5 poirts 
over the Sailors and the Big A’s 
were even heavier choices over the 
Bulldozers, 


Cross-Country Run 


ROME, March 26—U. S. person- 
nel in the Rome area are invited 
to compete in the Cross-Country 
Individual championship to be held 
Saturday, April 14 at 4 PM at the 
10th British Convalescent Depot. 
Entries must be submitted by 12 
noon on April 6th to British Welfare 
Army Services, RAAC, who are 
sponsoring the event. 





FIGHT RESULTS 


BOSTON—Irish Jimmy Doyle, 144, 
Los Angeles, outpointed Ralph Zanelli, 
147, Providence, R. I., (10) 
DETROIT—Phil Terranova, 126, New 
York, outpointed Leroy Willis, 129, De- 
troit, (10). 

HOLLYWOOD — Luis Castillo, 117, 
Mexico City, outpointed Lorenzo Saf- 
ora, 117, Cuba, (10) 

NEW YORK—Tony DeRosa, 151, As- 
toria, L. I, knocked out Julie Gross, 
155, Brooklyn, (4). 
PHILADELPHIA—Jiggs Donohue, 146, 
Philadelphia, outpointed Georgie Wil- 
liams, 151, Baltimore, (8). 
PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Joe Reddick, 
158, Newark, N. J., knocked out Jimmy 
Hayden, 161, Augusta, Ga., (9). 

SAN DIEGO, Calif.—Buddy Millard, 
179, indianapolis, outpointed Johnny 
Donnelly, 185, Los Angeles, (19). 

SAN FRANCISCO—AI Ware, 207, Oak- 
jland, Calif., knocked out Billy Gilbert, 
| 217, St. Louis, (6). 

| WORCESTER, Mass.—Buddy Hayes, 
j 125, Boston, outpointed Vinnie Vazze, 
131, Revere, Mass., (8). 
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U.S. 1st Breaks Out 
East Of Remagen 
In 22-Mile Advance 


(Continued from page 1) 
about 32 miles southwest of Mun- 
ster. 

The advance took the 9th Army 
division along the northern edge of 
the Ruhr and to within ten miles of 
Essen and the huge Krupps arma- 
ment works. 

On the right flank of the 30th 
Division, the 79th Division battled 
its way against fairly stiff opposi- 
tion, including tanks, into the town 
of Wehoven which is part of the 
built-up area of Duisburg, Europe’s 
largest inland port at the junction 
of the Rhine and Ruhr Rivers. 

Occupation of this city with a 
population approaching 500,000 
would give the 9th Army a foot- 
hold on the Rhine-Herne Canal 
which joins with the Dortmund- 
Ems Canal at Dortmund to provide 
Duisburg with a waterway connec- 
tion to the North Sea. 

British 2nd Army troops to the 
north of Wesel were threatening 
Bocholt, 12 miles to the northeast 
and had moved inland from the 
Rhine at some points for a distance 
of 18 miles. The bridgehead has 
been extended in length to more 
than 30 miles. 

Elements of the Nazi 6th Para- 
chute Division have been thrown 
into the battle in this sector to join 
the 7th. and 8th already committed 
to action. 

BREAKTHROUGH 


A Reuter’s dispatch from the sec- 
tor tonight said that the 2nd Army 
area looked more like a  break- 
through than a bridgehead. 

The sensational drive of the 3rd 
Army from the Rhine to over the 
Main—a dash of some 35 miles 
facilitated by the capture of a 
bridge over the Main at Aschaffen- 
burg—brought with it a great num- 
ber of prisoners and substantial 
quantites of supplies and equip- 
ment. 

Five thousand prisoners were 
taken yesterday alone in the tri- 
angular sector between Frankfurt, 
Darmstadt and _  Aschaffenburg, 
along with 700 railroad cars chock 
full of brand new equipment. 

The 4th Division, last reported 
on the east bank of the Main in 
the Aschaffenburg area, sent an 
appeal back for transportation for 
thousands of prisoners which fast- 
moving tank men did not want to 
take time out to process. 

An Associated Press dispatch said 
that General Patton’s forces ap- 
peared to have burst through the 
crust of the German defenses. In 
the Frankfurt afea and to the north 
of Aschaffenburg, they were within 
striking distance of the great six- 
lane east-west super highway run- 
ning across southern Germany. 

As the 2lst Army Group armies 
exploited their gains to the north 
of the Ruhr, the German radio re- 
ported that additional Allied air- 
borne forces had landed between 
Allied-held Wesel and Bocholt, 12 
miles to the northeast. British 2nd 
Army troops cleared Rees of the 
last of the suicide members of the 
Nazi 1st Paratroop Army who had 
been charged with the defense of 
this town which is on the Em- 
merich-Wesel railway line. 

Meanwhile, it was announced at 
SHAEFP, that the last resistance in 
the Saar-Palatinate area west of 
the Rhine had ended and that the 
Allies now were in full control of 
the west bank of the Rhine from 
the Swiss border to The Nether- 
lands frontier. 


HEAVIES ATTACK 

LONDON, March 26—More than 
300 Flying Fortresses and Libera- 
tors of the 8th AAF today attacked 
the synthetic oil plant and oil re- 
finery at Zeitz, 20 miles south of 
Leipzig, and SP guns and armored 
vehicle plants at Plauen, 40 mites 
southwest of Chemnitz. The bomb- 
ers were escorted by more than 450 
long-range fighte:s. 








AP Scribe Displays 
Height Of Optimism 


SHAEFP, March 26—To an Asso- 
ciated Press correspondent with 
the U. S. Ist Army has gone the 
distinction of filing the first Al- 
lied story from the west with 
BERLIN in the dateline. 

With a unit of Lt. Gen. Court- 
ney H..Hodges’ forces that broke 
out of the northeastern section of 
the Remagen bridgehead, the AP 
man, telling of a 5,000-yard ad- 
vance and the capture of a dozen 
villages, datelined his story, 
“WITH THE 1ST ARMY AT- 
TACKING TOWARDS BERLIN.” 
At this point, the lst Army was 
about 285 miles from the German 
capital. 





Role OF Italy Front 
Large In Allied Plan 


(Continued from page 1) 


Hitler, Himmler, Goering, Goebbels 
and other war criminals who face 
certain disaster if they fall into 
Allied hands—would seek refuge. 
From Berchtesgaden or a similar 
headquarters they could direct the 
guerrilla warfare avowedly planned 
within occupied Germany. And they 
would postpone capture and death. 

To the armies of the south—the 
5th and 8th Armies in Italy and 
Tolbukhin’s forces in Hungary— 
will fall the task of frustrating such 
plans, it is believed. The offensive 
which General Truscott said would 
come at “the proper moment” might 
logically be pointed at _ seizing 
northern Italian industry. Tolbuk- 
hin, already within striking range 
of the Austrian border, would men- 
ace the mountain fastness of south- 
ern Austria even before the Nazis 
could perfect their defenses and 
move in troops to man them. Fur- 
ther advances by Lt. Gen. George 
S. Patton’s 3rd Army or a new 
thrust by the U. S. 7th Army and 
the French Ist Army would seal 
the trap from the north. 

From three sides the final assault 
could then be launched upon the 
last great Nazi stronghold with a 
strong possibility that the over- 
whelming preponderance of military 
power would swiftly breach its has- 
tily prepared defenses and forestall 
prolonged resistance. 

All this is in the realm of specu- 
lation but German plans for a final 
stand in the south, the stubborness 
with which the Wehrmacht has 
clung to northern Italy, the recent 
conference between Field Marshal 
Sir Harold Alexander and Tolbuk- 
hin, Tolbukhin’s new offensive and 
General Truscott’s pledge of fresh 
attacks from Italy all indicate that 
it may well be the shape of things 
to come. 











‘AMBUSHED’ AMBUSHED 


ADVANCED AFHQ, March 26— 
Cat and mouse patrol maneuvering, 
during which one of our patrols 
ambushed a German “ambush,” and 
very light artillery fire from both 
sides were reported in today’s offi- 
cial communique as the lull on the 
Italian front continues. 

Several enemy patrols were sent 
out in the central sector of the 5th 
Army front yesterday. All of them 
ran into trouble. In one encounter, 
11 German soldiers were killed and 
in a second, a firefight, three of 
the enemy "had it” when their am- 
bush tactics backfired. Our troops 
had discovered the ruse in time and 
went into action without loss. 

Light patrol clashes were reported 
from both flanks. In the Serchio 
Valley, an enemy reconnaissance 
party was driven off and on the 
right flank, an Allied patrol ad- 
vanced and withdrew after hurling 
hand grenades at the enemy. 

There was little action on the 
8th Army frent yesterday. Near 
Faenze an enemy patrol of 40 men 
attacked our positions but was 
driven off by small arms. mortar. 
and artillery fire. 











during a recess. 


Gis ON TRIAL FOR THEIR LIVES 


= 


Guarded by MPs at the U. S. Army court-martial, Werner E. Schmiedel, alias Robert Lane, 
head of the Lane gang, and James W. Adams (prisoner on the right), leave the courtroom 
(Staff Photo by Sgt. Grayson B. Tewksbury) 
—_+ 





Japs Say Americans 
Landing In Ryukyus 


(Continued from page 1) 


tleships shelled Minami Daito, 250 
miles east of Okinawa. 
Meanwhile, Philippine-based 
American bombers continued to 
pound Formosa, southern bastion 
protecting the Ryukyu Island bridge 
to Japan. The wrecking of the big 
Jitsugetsu hydro-electric plant on 
Formosa was reported. The plant 
was hard hit by more than 50 
Liberators and Lightnings from 
Maj. Gen. Ennis C. Whitehead’s 5th 
Air Force. They dropped 145 2,000- 
pound bombs on it. 
Reconnaissance revealed that the 
whole southern two-thirds of For- 
mosa and its war industries were 
seriously hampered. Repairs were 
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said to be out of the question be- 
cause all transformer stations have 
been destroyed and plant generators 
hit directly. 














1ST CAVALRY SHIFTS 

MANILA, March 26—The shifting 
of units of the famous Ist Cavalry 
Division from central to southern 
Luzon was disclosed in General 
Douglas MacArthur’s communique 
today. The list is spearheading a 
drive along the main highway south 
of Santo Tomas in Batangas Pro- 
vince. 

In northern Luzon, doughboys of 
the 25th and 32nd Divisions, fight- 
ing for important Balete Pass, 
bloodily repulsed six Japanese 
counterattacks. There was no fur- 
ther report on the situation around 
Baguio, the Philippine summer cap- 
ital, where the 33rd Division was 
last announced to have driven 
within a few miles of the city in 
two directions. 


Hot Prowl 


LONDON, March 26 (AP)—In one 
of their most successful prowls over 
German shipping lanes, RAF planes 
made effective attacks iast night 
on six U-boats, 12 freighters and 
three armed escorts in western Nor- 
wegian waters. Eight of the ships 
attacked received, direct hits. 











Actor Al Jolson Weds 
Young Film Actress 





PALM SPRINGS, Calif., March 
26 (ANS)—Actor Al Jolson in- 
formed friends here today that 
he and Erle Galbraith, 21, a film 
actress, motored to the small 
Arizona town of Quartzsite yes- 
terday and were married. 

The 56-year-old singer and his 
bride were tendered a cocktail 
party by friends upon their return 
to the hotel where Jolson has been 
staying while recuperating from a 
recent operation at Little Rock, 
Ark. The couple plan to honey- 
moon in New York and take up 
residence in Hollywood. 


Enemy At Our Gates, 
Koiso Warns Japan 


WASHINGTON, March 26 — A 
blunt confession that the gravity 
of the current situation was un- 
paralleled in his nation’s history 
was made yesterday by Japanese 
Prime Minister Kuniaki Koiso, 
reported a Japanese news agency 
broadcast. 

Koiso, appealing for recruits for 
the new Volunteer Defense Corps, 
exhorted his people to prepare their 
homeland as a battlefield, saying 
that the “enemy is knocking at 
our gates.” 

Monitors of the Federal Com- 
munications System in San Fran- 
cisco reported that Radio Tokyo 
omitted all news of the fighting 
on the European front. It was the 
first time in many months that 
such an omission was noted. Tokyo 
Radio usually devotes at least two 
newscasts to European items. 

Walter Millis, an American com- 
mentator, discussing the suspen- 
sion of educational institutions in 
Japan and other crises facing that 
country, said: “Fascism in Japan 
is reaching the inevitable catas- 
trophe to which Fascism must al- 
ways lead.” 


San Quentin Prisoners 
Stage Riot During Mess 


SAN QUENTIN, Calif., March 26 
(AP)—Two thousand five hundred 
San Quentin prison convicts rioted 
at the Sunday afternoon mess, hurl- 
ing cups and silverware for half 
an hour, in a demonstration which 
Warden Clinto Duffy today 
ascribed to the initiation of a plan 
to permit Negroes and whites to 
mix at the meals. 














LI'L ABNER 


(Courtesy of United Features, distributed thru CNS) 
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Death Penalty Asked 
For ‘Lane, Gang Pi 


(Continued from page 1) 


Rome apartment two days atte 
Christmas. 

The other defendant is Pvt. Jama 
W. Adams, who has been attache 
to the 157th Infantry, 45th Divisio, 

The two prisoners were led inj 
the courtroom at the U. S. Arm 
Rest Center by two MPs. Schmied:| 
was handcuffed to an MP. Adan 
had a pair of handcuffs arouj 
both wrists. 

The court, consisting of two co 
onels, two lieutenant colonels anj 
four majors, with Col. Walter | 
Medding as presiding judge, calle 
the hearing to order. 

Schmiedel and Adams obeyed or. 
ders to stand and hear the readiy 
of the charges with soldierly pr: 
cision. When they were addressed, 
they spoke quietly, almost meekly, 
and always said, “Sir.” After th 
charges were read, they pleaded 
“Not guilty” on all counts. 

Schmiedel is about five feet 1!; 
his hair is brownish-red; his eys 
are brown, small and tend to stare; 
his nose tilts upward. He did nod 
look like a desperado, nor did tly 
Sialler Adams whose blond, way 
hair and young face make him loa} 
like an average American enlistel 
man. As witness after witness testi 
fied against them, put the finger ai 
them and told of their crimes, the 
sat impassively and listened. 

Among today’s witnesses was Sgt 
Stefan Pawluk, General Ander 
chauffeur. Pawluk, speaking will 
the aid of an interpreter, told 0 
how the Lane gang took 18,000 lit 
and persona’ things like a watch 
cigarette case, rings and a pistol 0 
the Naples-Rome rcad in the da 
They had hailed him from a weap 
ons’ carrier, and they were wearing 
MP insignia, with one man dress 
as an officer. 

After taking his property, the 
made him drive the Cadillac to: 
isolated, wooded spot. Then, he silt 
they made him get out and led hi 
toward the woods. One man held 
gun against his ribs. us 

“I told them,” Pawluk cestifie 
“that for five years I had been 
the Polish Army, fighting a comm 
enemy. I told them I had a Wi 
and two children in Poland. I sal 
‘You’ve taken my things, plea 
spare my life.’ When I felt thé 
were going to shoot, I ran, 2ig2% 
ging, towards the woods. They fit 
six shots at me that hit the grou 
at my feet and went by my hea 
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RED ARMY 


(Continued from page 1) 


Heiligenbei] yesterday, last_basti® 
southwest of Koenigsberg, the F 
sians took more than 9,000 prisone 
Malinovsky’s troops, in their pu 
west and northwest of Budap 
which broke the Nazi defenses 028 
on the Vertes Mountains. gathe 7 
in 7,000 enemy officers and s¢h . 
These forces were less tha? 7 
miles south of Komarno, vital j¥! 
tion on the Danube’s south « 

Tolbukhin was threatening L 
important railway junction cf 
and his big guns were shellint 4 
main railroad that runs from» 








E\to the industrial Austrian city “ 
4,| Graz. 





TITO’S MEN PITCH IN 


LONDON, March 26—The pa 
slay Army is engaged in vue 
fighting near the Austrian- neal 
slav frontier in the area just 4 
of Marshal Tolbukhin's force: 
southern Hungary, according Tito 
communique from Marsha 





headquarters. 
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